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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THE TIDE. 


BY J. K. 








“The stars fight on our side.” 
I feel the rising tide 
For which we long have sighed; 
As it bears us high, 
Towards a brighter sky, 
For joy I could die. 
I see the rushing tide; 
Nought can its force abide ; 
Low lies what it defied. 
With what might it flows ! 
As it onward goes, 
All wrong it o’erthrows. 
I hear the roaring tide; 
Let men in terror hide, 
Who justice have decried, 
With deafening sound, 
It thunders round, 
That rocky bound. 
On comes the foaming tide, 
Upon whose bosom ride 
Like straws our hopes and pride, 
It twists and curls, 
And in hurried swirls 
Through the bridge it whirls. 
Rolls on that flowing tide, 
Engulfing far and wide 
Whate’er to check it tried. 
No rage nor spite 
Can stem the might 
Of truth and right. 
Lo, on that heaving tide, 
Their bark good angels guide ! 
Float hopes with fears allied. 
May that costly freight 
Of the future so great, 
Meet with no sad fate. 
Swell on, thou surging tide! 
When grieved, for thee we cried, 
And here thou swift hast hied. 
Nought can restrain 
No bounds contain 
Thee, save the main. 
Life-giving, freshening tide, 
In souls with waiting tried, 
New strength will now reside. 
The ages past, 
Here forward cast 
Their impulse vast, 
Why haste, thou fretting tide ? 
Perhaps thou hast descried 
That realm where gods abide,— 
Where force and right, 
At end their fight, 
In one unite. 
Advance, thon living tide, 
Bearing the new earth's bride, 
In garments rainbow-dyed; 
Through slu.ces steep, 
And channels deep, 
Resistless sweep. 








WOMEN RESTING. 


In that most entertaining book, ‘Mice at 
Play,” there is a worthy husband and fath- 
er who is left at home for some days with 
the children and who is amazed to find 
how little work the care of a household in- 
volves! To be sure, thechildren have got 
out of the habit of bathing and brushing 
their hair, since mamma went away; the 
cook is habitually unlucky with her bread; 
the eldest boy is thrown from a mule at the 
circus and breaks his arm; the eldest girl 
g0es on a ‘‘pilgrimage’’—after reading Bun- 
yac,—and is lost in the woods; while the 
Other children manage to drop the silver 
pitcher down the well. But the good man 
does not notice some of these little occur- 
Tences and makes light of others, and writes 
in the evening to his wife, ‘Everything is 
@8 usual. All is serene in the kitchen. I 





cannot imagine, dear Mary, what it is that 
fatigues you so much in housekeeping; it 
must be that you are very feeble. Perhaps 
you had better see some good physician 
while you are in the city and consult him 
about yourself. Everything goes on like 
clockwork in your absence, and although I 
appreciate your loving care of us all, dear 
Mary, I cannot help thinking that you wear 
yourself out unnecessarily, when I see how 
quietly all things go on without you.” 

It is always difficult to comprehend that 
any work is hard when it is out of our sight 
and lies in a wholly different line. What 
does a lawyer do, the mechanic wonders, 
except to turn over a few law-books in his 
office, and sometimes stand up in court and 
ask to have a case postponed? What does 
a physician do, except to drive about, make 
a few gossipping calls and feel afew pulses? 
What does a minister do, except to write 
sermons and occasionally take tea with his 
parishioners? Yet these critics will not 
hesitate, when they need aid in the line of 
either of these persons, to take up hours 
and days of their time and demand of them 
to do the impossible. The more miscella- 
neous the occupation the more endless. 
The clergyman is, as Edward Halle used to 
say, ‘‘the public’s attorney for all little 
things,”—saving one neighbor’s son from 
prison and helping another neighbor to find 
a nurse for her sick baby. Nuthing is more 
amusing, in the life of a literary man, than 
to find himself always viewed as ‘‘a man of 
leisure,” by everybody who keeps regular 
office-hours—no matter how hard he may 
work to keep the wolf from the door or 
the printer’s devil supplied with material. 
What an income he would make, poor fel- 
low, if he could only be paid at the rate of 
half a-dollar an hour for the committee- 
work his ‘‘busy” friends throw upon him, 
to be done in what they please to call his 
leisure. 

Now the criticisms that men make on 
women’s work—and I dare say that those 
made by women on men are no more 
reasonable—are mainly of this description, 
—growing out of the impression that all 
work is easy which one does not under- 
stand. Just as hay-making is the lightest 
and most graceful of labors to those who 
have never personally handled a hay-fork; 
so is the greater part of a woman’s day’s 
work easy toa man until he has tried it. 
Try him for a while at the occupation that 
seems lightest—let us say, for two hours 
steady work at taking out the basting- 
threads from that pretty blue bunting that 
was bought to please him—and see if he 
does not get some new views on the sub- 
ject! 

And all this has a yet farther Searing 
upon the summer “‘rest,” as it is called, of 
women, by the mountains or sea shore. We 
sometimes see very ill-natured things said 
on this subject, by those who should know 
better. It is easy to contrast the hot sum- 
mer labors of the husband, in the city, with 
the cool summer vacation of the wife. How 
few stop to remember that though the hus- 
band’s nominal vacation be shorter, it is 
expected to be a vacation indeed; he lays 
his books or his handicraft absolutely 
aside; all that is demanded of him ordi- 
narily is that he should amuse himself. The 
women’s vacation is nominally longer, but 
if she is a housekeeper, a wife, a mother, 
she carries her work and her care with her. 
If she keeps house in the country, it is 
still housekeeping, with increased difficulty 
of obtaining servants; even if she boards, 
she still has her children with her, 
and has upon her, through the sum- 
mer days the exclusive responsibility of 
seeing that they are fed, clothed, kept out 
of mischief in pleasant days, kept inemploy- 
ment on rainy days, and kept from collision 
with other boarders all the time. She and 
they are the gainers by it, on the whole, 
but if she were to sit down on Sunday and 
write for her husband a precies diary of the 
week, it would often be a singular interpre- 
tation of the words ‘‘summer rest.” 

T. W. &. 
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TIT FOR TAT. 

Beloit College pays attention to the speech 
President Eliot made at Smith College, as 
follows :— 

President Eliot's treatment of ‘‘co-educa- 
tion” in his address at Smith College, seen 
at this distance, has a very funny look. 
‘‘The method finds no acceptance in New 
Englend, with the most insignificant excep- 
tions.” Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, Ct., is one institution thus called 
‘most insignificant.” I have it upon the 
authority of one of the faculty at Amherst 
that the Amherst trustees were long ago 
ready to open that college to women, and 
were prevented only by the clamor of the 
students. No one seems to object to the 
grouping of schools for the two sexes, as at 








Andover, Mass., or the putting of them in 
adjoining towns, although experience has 
shown that the difficulties in discipline and 
the perils are fully as great under such cir. 
cumstances as when the oars and girls re- 
ceive their instruction in the same room. 
No one proposes the separation of the sexes 
in our high schools, although that is the 
time when, if ever, the girls should be man- 
aged and taught by themselves. It is upon 
the college course that the conservatives 
make their stand. 

But ‘‘in Europe it has never been looked 
upon as even feasible, much less desirable.” 
Will President Eliot turn to Howells’s 
‘Lady of the Aroostook” and tell us wheth- 
er Europe has anything to learn from Amer- 
ica as to the relation of the sexes? Already 
the womanly carriage of the great mass of 
American women traveling abroad has made 
a profound impression upon thoughtful 
people in Europe, while the system of sep- 
arate education under priests and nuns is 
considered a failurein France. If England 
and the continent might learn something 
from America, there is a faint possibility 
that the eastern United States might learn 
something by looking still further west. 

“The new communities of our western 
states” are not so very new, nor are the old 
communities of our eastern states so very 
old. Co-education has gone on at Oberlin 
College, O., for nearly half a century, and 
they have for many years had more students 
than Harvard. Tire State University of 
Michigan introduced co-education some 
years ago, and has no disposition to give it 
up, although having 1400 students. Col- 
leges in Indiana and Illinvis have worked 
upon this system for some forty years. If 
‘the discussion about the best means of giv- 
ing a collegiate education to women has 
sprung up, raged, and been settled in New 
England during the past twenty years,” 
could not forty years of western experience 
be held of some account? The European 
traveling through New England, and seeing 
hardly anything that is over 250 years old, 
shivers with an uncomfortable sense of the 
newness of things, yet the occupants of that 
region refuse to consider themselves provin- 
cial; they refuse to accept any theory un- 
questioned simply because it comes from a 
civilization older than theirown. It is only 
when they turn westward that they grow 
unreasonable, despising all western people 
and ideas, ignoring all western experience, 
denying the possibility of a thorough wes- 
tern culture, and even doubting the right of 
a western college to exist. Western people 
used to feel sensitive about this eastern su- 
perciliousness, but now they are gettin 
self-respect enough to treatthe matter wit 
a good-humored toleration, as being onl 
another illustration of the way in whic 
high mental and moral cultivation can be- 
come narrow in its outlook, provincial in 
its sympathies, and Philistine in its attitude 
toward that which ‘‘new communities” are 
trying todo. Yet in some way the text- 
books prepared by professors in western 
colleges are used in the East. If it was un- 
derstood that they were prepared by believ- 
ers in co-education, perhaps they would be 
ruled out. Prof. Boise’s Greek books are 
used all over the land, but he left the State 
University of Michigan because his daugh- 
ters could not beadmitted. It was the mor- 
tification of seeing him transferred to a riv- 
al institution, the Chicago University, that 
aroused the Michigan people to admit wo- 
men after all. Prof. Olney of Ann Arbor, 
has published a series of mathematical text- 
books that are used both East and West, but 
I heard him say in a discussion in the Iilli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association that, while 
he had once been opposed to the admission 
of women, he had now come around to so 
strong a belief in co-education that he would 
not teach in a college where women could 
not come in—I might give many similar 
examples. indeod, T have yet to see the 
first person who has made fair trial of the 
system of co-education and would go back 
to the old way of keeping the sexes apart. 

A great many Massachusetts people have 
had as high reverence for the opinion of the 
late Prof. Josiah Clark of Northampton as 
for that of President Eliot. Prof. Clark 
for a long time before his death was a_be- 
liever in co education, he admitted girls to 
Williston Seminary during his principalship 
there, and, with an insight and foresight 
that seem almost prophetic as we read the 
contemptuous words of President Eliot as 
to co-education, he said: ‘‘I believe that 
co-education in New England will not come 
until the schools fur women are made so 
good that the young men will ask to be ad- 
mitted.” So it continues to seem. 

H. M. WHiItNeEy. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., July 9, 1879. 
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BOSTON WOMEN REGISTERED. 





I have just come from examing the regis- 
ter of Boston women voters. I feel it my 
duty to allay the fears of those undoubted 
friends of progress and lovers of humanity, 
who were so anxious lest the obscure, the 
ignorant, the uninfluential, the questionable 
and even the unrespectable only should 
vote. It did my soul good to see who they 
are. Thcse names are familiar to every old 
Bostonian as the very best stock we ever 
had. If I had seen these names and resi- 
dences at any other place, I should have 
pronounced the list as evidently a combina- 
tion of the wealth, talent, old bluod of Bos- 
ton for some purpose best known to them- 
selves. J. L. O. 

July 15, 1879. 





WOMEN AND SCHOOL BOARDS AT THE 
SOUTH. 


The New Orleans Times in reporting the 
action of the constitutional convention now 
in session in that city says:— 

‘The third article was then adopted, as fol: 
lows: 

ART.—Women twenty-one years of age 
and upwards, shall be eligible to any office 
of control or management under the school 
laws of this State.” 

This is a great step in the right direction, 
and shows how the public sentiment is-sure 
to become incorporated in the laws. The 
result in Louisiana must encourage every 
worker for Equal Rights. L. 8. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


In its ‘‘Record of Events,” the Hnglish- 
woman's Review of June 14, reports very 
satisfactory results from the opening of 
London University to women: 

“On Presentation Day in the London 
University, eleven undergraduates, who had 
won exhibition prizes and medals in Janu- 
ary last, were the first to receive distinctions 
from the hands of the Chancellor, Earl 
Granville. Among them were two ladies, 
Sophia Bryant and Rebecca Bragg, who on 
going up to his lordship were loudly cheer- 
ed. In the course of his observations, Earl 
Granville said that he believed there were 
rone present who, however strong their 
convictions might have been at one time 
against the policy of giving degrees to wo- 
men, did not rejoice that the results of the 
first examinations had been so eminently 
satisfactory. Of eleven candidates six were 
placed in the division of honors, four were 
declared to be entitled to exhibitions, and 
one was second in the whole list of candi- 
dates. There were only two failures. He 
did not know whether he was not commit- 
ting an indiscretion in saying that one of 
the ladies who had distinguished themselves 
was not only maintaining herself but also 
supporting one brother at the University of 
Dublin, and another at the University of 
Cambridge. He would venture to say to 
the sex whom they all considered fair, and 
had ceased to consider hostile, that they 
must not be too much elated by the results 
of the first women’s examinations. The 
fact was, that as in the first special exami- 
nation for women, there was an accumula- 
tion of good candidates all coming to the 
front. He had, however, not the slightest 
doubt that the stream of well-educated and 
competent female students would flow on 
steadily, widening as it flowed. After ac- 
knowledging the obligations of the Univer- 
sity to the late Mrs. Grote, especially for 
her liberal contributions to the library, and 
alluding to the fact that the Gilchrist trus 
tees had set apart prizes in the shape of ex- 
hibitions for female candidates, one exhibi- 
tion of £20, two of £30, and one of £40 per 
annum, tbe noble earl mentioned the setting 
apart by Mrs. Gerstenberg of £500 to estab- 
lish a special prize for political economy.” 

7*oe 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 








Mr. and Mrs Andrew L. Haskell of Chel- 
sea, celebrated the fiftietL anniversity of 
their married life on Tuesday evening, the 
22d inst. Their children, friends and neigh- 
bors to the number of four hundred assem- 
bled at the house of Mr. Haskell, which was 
handsomely decorated with flowers. Rev. 
Mr. Wiggin and Mr. Shillaber read poems 
and there was a pleasant interchange of 
good wishes. Mr. and Mrs. Haskell are old 
abolitionists and personal friends of Mr. 
Garrison. They are also Woman Suffragists 
by a natural sequence. Many who could 
not attend the golden wedding, will still 
rejoice in the completed fifty years, and 
send good wishes for a happy continuance 
of their married life. L. 8. 


EDUCATING WOMEN. 





The means for educating women were 
never so excellent and extensive as now, 
and the results are of the most encouraging 
character. No longer do we see a one- 
sided educational system — providing for 
one sex only, and leaving the other to do 
the best it can without college and univer- 
sity helps. The effect of the better educa- 
tion of women will be striking and perma: 
nent. Suppose no more than 1000 women 
graduate cach year from the higher institu 
tlons; in the course of a generation the 
number will amount to many thousands, 
who will do much to elevate and improve 
the society, morals and intelligence of this 
country. But where one graduates now a 
half a dozen will graduate in a few years. 
The prospect is indeed a cheering and en- 
couraging one for the friends of education 
and the impartial instruction of both sexes. 
—Troy Times. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Susie C. Voor is now a regular corres- 
pondent of the Springfield Republican. 

Mrs. JuLia Houston-West sang at the 
White Mountain Institute and won for her- 
self the admiration of all her hearers. 

Mrs. HELEN E. Starrett of St. Louis is 
prepared to lecture for Lyceums. She is 
well known at the West, and has been fa- 
vored with large audiences there. 

Miss E. A. Connor is on the staff of the 
Cincinnati Commercial. Miss Connor is the 
E. A. of that journal, and this is now her 
second year of editorial connection with it. 

Miss A. E. FazaAkERLEY, a London lady, 
Owns a steam yacht, the Violet, in which, 
with three female companions, she is mak- 
ing an extended tour through the north of 
Europe. 

Miss BELLE M. Parrerson, grand-daugh- 
ter of ex-President Andrew Johnson, is pre- 
paring for the lecture field, for which she 
has decided qualifications both natural and 
acquired. 

Miss FLory Bisnor, who has been for 
several years a regular writer for the Den- 
ver ews, was unanimously elected an hon- 
orary member of the Colorado Press asso- 
ciation at its last exercises. 

Mrs. FLoRENcE I. Duncan has written a 
little comedy satirizing the prevailing pas- 
sion for china painting and decoration. She 
calls it ‘‘The Barn Beautiful.” The Phila- 
delphia Times says it is a bright and witty 
little play, and will make a success. 


Miss GARDNER of Boston, who obtained 
an honorable mention for her picture, “At 
the Fountain,” exhibited at the Paris Salon 
this year, is believed to be the only Ameri- 
can lady who has ever been granted this 
distinction, or a prize of any kind, at a 
French Exposition of fine arts. 


Mrs. ANNIE WITTENMEYER of Philadel- 
phia, President of the National Woman’s 
Temperance Union, delivered a stirring ad- 
dress before the young ladies of Bingham- 
ton College, and succeeded in adding seven- 
enteen of the Seniors and forty-two of the 
Juniors to the Young Ladies’ Temperance 
Union of the College. 


Miss M. F. Austin, formerly of Nan- 
tucket, Mass., a very successful teacher in 
San Francisco, Cal., for many years—now 
a resident of Central California, Colony, 
Fresno Co., and a successful horicultur- 
ist there, has recently been elected one of 
the School Committee for that Colony. 
There are three members of this Committee, 
two gentlemen elected to serve one and two 
years, and Miss Austin for three years. 


Miss MARGARET MEyER, a pupil of the 
North London Collegiate School, at the late 
entrance examination for Girton College, 
was awarded a scholarship of £100 a year 
for three years, given by Mrs. M. 8. Wright, 
and at the same time two exhibitions, of the 
respective values of £60 and £40 a year for 
three years, given by the Goldsmith’s Com- 
pany, were awarded to Miss Elsie Clark of 
Edinburgh, and Miss Katharine Jex-Blake 
of Rugby. 

Miss McLavea.iy, of Cincinnati, has made 
three vases in enamelled faience for Miss 
Annie Louise Cary, which are described as 
‘“‘bewilderingly rich and brilliant.” The 
centre piece is a flat Pilgrim jar, of rich iri- 
descent, mottled green, against which the 
sunlight breaks into a thousand prismat- 
ic hues and shining gleams. On one side is 
a spray of flowers, swaying grasses and mar- 
guerites. On the other side is a butterfly 
soaring alone in space. The side vases, 
which are in light blue, are adorned with 
sprays of roses. 


Mrs. Saran A. Dorsey, whose bequest 
of two plantations and a mansion on the 
Gulf in Mississlppi to Jefferson Davis has 
been widely noticed, belonged to one of 
those infrequent families at the South whose 
members evinced their devotion to literature 
by the production of remarkable romances 
of a singularly weird type and title. Mrs. 
Dorsey was the niece of Mrs, Catherine Ann 
Warfield, who first appeared before the pub- 
lic, with a sister, in a slender volume of 
poems, entitled ‘“‘The Two Sisters of the 
West,” and who afterward wrote ‘‘The 
Household of Bouverie” and ‘‘Beausein 
Court.” Her niece, Mrs. Dorsey, has three 
novels, ‘‘Agnes Graham,” ‘Lucia Dare,” 
and ‘‘Panola,” the last in 1877, and a life of 
Gov. Allen of Louisiana. Mrs. Dorsey’s 
wealth and position enabled her to gratify 
her taste for travel, and she appears to have 
seen much of literary society abroad and 
the world in genera: on both sides of the 
Atlantic, without in the least impairing her 
belief in southern society of the old school 
as the best the earth afforded, and Jefferson 
Davis as its chief exemplar. 
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POETRY. 








ULTIMA VERITAS. 
BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt,— 
When the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 
I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail: 
I know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite, 
And a neighbor than a spy; 
I know that passion needs 
The leash of a sober mind; 
I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find; 
That the rulers must obey; 
That the givers shall increase; 
That Duty lights the way 
For the beautiful feet of Peace;— 
In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 
That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt; 
And fierce though the flends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side; 
And that somewhere, beyond the stars, 
Is a Love that is better than fate; 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see Him, and I will wait. 
—Sunday Afternoon, 
oe 


BIRDS UF NO FEATHER. 
BY MARY B. PEEKE. 


Four little birds in a nest too small, 
Only one mamma to care for all; 
"Twas twitter and chirp the livelong day, 
No wonder the mamma soon grew grey. 
Papa-bird was a dashing fellow, 
Coat of black with a flash of yellow; 
Never a bird in the early spring 
Could rival him when he choee to sing. 
He helped the mamma-bird hang the nest 
Where the winds would rock it the very best; 
And while she sat on her eggs all day, 
He'd cheer her up with a roundelay. 
But when from each egg in the swinging bed, 
A little birdie popped its head, 
He said to his wife, ‘‘I’'ve done my share 
Of household duties ; they’re now your care.” 
Then off he'd go to a concert fine 
In the apple-trees and bright sunshine, 
Without a thought of the stupid way 
His poor little wife must pass her day. 
At last the mamma-bird fell ill, 
And the papa forced, against his will, 
To take her place with the birdies small, 
Ready to answer their chirp and call. 
Sorry day for the wretched fellow. 
Dressed so gay with a scarf of yellow! 
Shut in the house from morning till night, 
Was ever a bird in such a plight ? 
* oa * . * 


At even hesaid, ‘Another day 

Would turn my goldenest piume to gray ; 

Or else in a fit of grim despair, 

I'd fling these children into the air !” 

Have I mixed up birds with human folks? 

And homes with nests in the lofty oaks ? 

The story is true, and I overheard 

Those very words of the papa-bird; 

But who he was, and where he did dwell, 

T’ll never, no never, NO NEVER tell ! 

The truth for once is truth for aye. 

And this is the reason why mammas grow gray. 
— Wide Awake. 





THE BIRD’S PLEDGE. 
BY JOY ALLISON, 


‘*Winter is over !’’ piped the quail to the plcver. 
“Glad it is gone !"’ quacked the duck to the swan, 
“So are we! So are we!” sang the saucy towhee. 
“Corn was planted to-day!"’ screamed a garrulous jay. 
“I’m delighted to know !"’ cawed a hoarse old crow. 
“We're building a nest,’ caroled robin red-breast, 
“It’s quite time, I think,” trilled a gay bobolink. 
“Your nest is too narrow,”’ said the wren to the spar- 


row. 

**T sha’n’t change it an inch!” twittered sparrow to 
finch. 

‘What a very bad manager!’’ cried a proud scarlet 
tanager. 


“Speak kindly of all!’ warbled voices small. 
“Let's make it a pledge i” said a thrush in the hedge. 
“And a written one, too!” whistled clear the curlew. 
“T’m sure1 agree!’’ peeped a modest pewee. 
“T'll pledge in a minute,” said a sweet-tempered lin- 

nett, 
Some caroled it loud, some echoed it shrill, 
But all gave the promise, “We will, yes, we will 
Each mind eur own business and never speak ill.” 

— Youth's Companion. 


LYDDY WASHBURN’S 
COURTSHIP. 


AN OLD-TIME FOURTH-OF JULY STORY. 








“The prettiest girl in Franklin County.” 
That was what they called Lyddy Wash- 
burn. Brown-haired, blue-eyed, pink-cheek- 
ed, red-lipped, of a tall and slender figure 
and graceful and spirited carriage, the 
youngest and only surviving daughter of a 
well-to-do farmer—what wonder that from 
far and near suitors came for Lyddy Wash- 
burn’s hand? But ‘‘Law!” said that young 
woman, many times over, ‘“‘there ain’t no 
hurry at all about my marryin’ and settlin’ 
down”—which in those days was rank her- 
esy, Lyddy’s mother having been married 
at fourteen, and all Lyddy’s mates being 
settled in homes of their own, leaving that 
independent young woman to the tender 
mercies of a younger set of companions by 
the time she was twenty-two years old. 
But Lyddy tossed her head, looked in her 
glass, and sang the more blithely over her 
wheel and her churn. 

“Now, Lyddy,” her mother said one day, 
‘‘why don’t you marry Jotham Hunter? 
He’s a likely young fellow as ever lived, and 
sets consid’able store by you.” 

“Jotham Hunter!” laughed Miss Lyddy. 
“‘Law, mother, he’s got red hair!” 





“‘Wa’al, his heart’s right,” pleaded Mrs. 
Washburn. 

‘No use, mother,” said her fractious 
daughter. ‘‘You can’t get rid of me yet 
awhile, and don’t ever say ‘Jotham Hunter’ 
to me again.” 

‘*Wa’al, tell me one thing,” said Mrs. 
Washburn, her ill-concealed anxiety making 
her voice sound strained and unnatural. 
“You hain't—now, Lyddy, you hain’t, be 
you?—a-goin’ to take Tart Taylor?” 

A bright flush swept over Miss Lyddy’s 
beautiful face. 

‘“‘Who said I was a-goin’ to ‘take Tart 
Taylor,’ Mother Washburn?” she said, a lit- 
tle sternly. ‘‘Better wait till I geta chance, 
I think! An’ if I was a-goin’ to ‘take Tart 
Taylor,’ I'd like to know what’s the reason 
he ain’t as good as Jotham Hunter?” 

‘‘Wa’al” said the old lady, slowly (she 
always began with ‘“‘Wa’al”) ‘‘they do say 
that Tart can’t keep from liquor; and 
though”—here Mrs. Washburn no doubt 
voiced the feeling of every body in those 
days—‘‘though every man must have his 
dram, yet there ain’t no sense in gettin’ 
drunk at every raisin’ an’ trainin’ an’ cattle 
show, as they tell on Tart Taylor; an’ he’s 
got his mother to take care of; an’ no 
daughter o’ mine, Lyddy Washburn, shall 
ever live with that cross-grained ugly old 
Aunt Betty Taylor!” and the old lady—for 
she was well along in years, Lyddy being 
the youngest of thirteen children—stood up 
defiantly before her daughter, her excite- 
ment giving her unwonted courage. 

Lyddy Washburn’s temper was roused, 
and she glanced at her mother with a con- 
temptuous expression, like the spoiled child 
that she was. 

“You'd better be savin’ your advice, 
mother—” she began, in a high clear voice, 
when suddenly a long shadow fell across 
the room from the doorway, and ‘‘Cap’n 
Tart” —(Mr. Tertius Taylor was called 
‘‘captain” from the fact that he was an offi- 
cer of the militia)—stood before them, with 
his hat in his hand. 

Mrs. Washburn tossed her head, and 
turned away with a stiff nod, while Lyddy, 
with a heightened color and unwonted ner- 
vousness of manner, welcomed the stately 
new-comer, whose military bearing and 
critical taste in the matter of his female 
companions had set half the girls in the 
country wild over them. It had been easy 
to see for some weeks now that Captain 
Tart had made up his mind to ‘‘have Lyddy 
Washburn,” and that that captious damsel 
was more complaisant toward him than to- 
ward any of her other suitors. 

It was now the middle of May. The li- 
lacs were budded in the front door-yard, 
and the apple-trees pink with bloom—a 
dangerous time for young folks in the state 
of mind of these two,had thought cautious 
Mrs. Washburn, and, not approving the 
match at all, she had made up her mind to 
warn Lyddy in such a way that the immedi- 
ate danger should be tided over; but by her 
precipitance she had ruined every thing, 
and she felt it, for the girl’s blushes hac con- 
vinced her that Lyddy’s heart was touched 
by Captain Tart’s manly graces, and perhaps 
by that very wildness which often seems to 
captivate when it should repel. 

“The fact is,” said Mrs. Washburn, re- 
tailing the story to her husband that even- 
ing—‘‘the fact is, ‘Liakim, our Lyddy’s in 
love with that ere Tart Taylor. What ails 
the girl?” 

“Tain’t no use,” said sensible ’Liakim 
Washburn, who was too sleepy to argue, 
and too fond of Lyddy to think of opposing 
her—‘‘ ’tain’t no use, Mirandy, a-meddlin’ 
in love matters. What ’ud ’a ben the use, 
now, a-meddlin’ ’twix’ you an’ me?” and 
with this half-facetious, half-tender remi 
niscence the old farmer took up his candle 
and went to bed. 

That afternoon quite a scene had taken 
place between ‘‘Cap’n Tart” and Lyddy, 
and though they did not know it, they pass- 
ed that day the turning-point of their lives; 
for Lyddy, in her excited state, was just 
impressible enough, and enough roused by 
her defense of Captain Tart in his favor, to 
make this meeting the decisive one. But 
she did not forget herself. 

‘*Won’t you come in, Cap’n Taylor?” she 
said cordially, and with apparent calmness. 

‘‘No, thankee,” said Captain Tart, eyeing 
the old lady uneasily; ‘‘I come to see youa 
minit bout suthin. S’pose you walk down 
the border with me, an’ look at them posies 
you was tellin’of down to Jerushy Willitts’?” 

So Lyddy got her sun-bonnet, and they 
strolled ‘‘down the border,” where some 
daffodils and wonderful hyacinths, the only 
ones in town, and sent to Lyddy from Bos- 
ton, werg just then the horticultural won- 
der of the neighborhood. 

‘‘By-the-way,” said Lyddy, gradually re- 
covering her composure, “have you seen 
Jerushy Willitts since donation?” 

“No, I hain’t,” said Captain Tart; “but I 
see Adonijah Brewer this mornin’, an’ he 
said Loisy Pettingill was a-goin’ to hev a 
quiltin’ next Wednesday, and o’ course 
you'll be a-goin’. I come to seeif you'd 
ride home on my pillion, come night.” 

Lyddy hesitated. Captain Tart had nev- 
er made so bold an advance as this, and 
Lyddy thought of her mother. 

“Jotham Hunter hain’t asked you, has 
he, Lyddy?” said Captain Tart, his forehead 
gathering in a scowl. 





“No, no,” said Lyddy, hastily. ‘‘I hain’t 
had no invite myself yet, you know; but, 
law!” recklessly deciding to follow her own 
wishes despite of her mother, ‘‘o’ course I 
shall have, an’ I might as well come home 
with you as any body, Is’pose. Here’s the 
flowers.” 

“‘Purty, ain't they?” said Captain Tart, 
brightening up. 

“‘Mebbe you'd like one for your button- 

hole,” said Lyddy, the something within 
her which had been roused by her mother’s 
words getting the better of her prudence. 
‘*Here’s a pretty one;” and she broke off a 
little stalk which bore two twinkling blue 
stars, and twisting them with a sprig of 
southernwood which grew beside it, began 
to pin it on the lapel of Captain Tart’s 
homespun coat. That ended the whole 
matter for the young man. Her bright hair 
was close to his shoulder, her pink face al- 
most against his breast. His breath floated 
down in her face, and made her bosom 
heave faster, as she made two or three ef- 
forts to fasten the refractory flowers, and 
the young man’s eyes glistened with a new 
tenderness. His heart was all aflame. He 
thought of the ‘‘quiltin’,” and the ride 
home afterward, and could scarcely wait as 
he thought. He decided that he must ask 
her then the final question, and with her 
flowers breathing up perfume into his face, 
and the remembrance of her tell-tale blush- 
es in his mind, he felt that her answer could 
not be ‘“‘No.” Then, after lingering a mo- 
ment at the door, he walked away, his heart 
full of love, Lyddy, and anticipation. 

Wednesday came, and as the ‘‘invite” had 
decorously preceded it, Lyddy Washburn, 
with a party of merry girls, walked, as was 
the custom, the two miles to Loisy Pettin- 
gill’s, to the quilting, arriving there at two 
in the afternoon, and setting bravely to 
work at once upon the gorgeous quilt, which 
was to be the chief adornment of Loisy’s 
‘‘outfittin’”’ at her approaching nuptials. 

The great ‘‘quiltin’ bars” folded together 
fast as skillful fingers deftly sewed along 
the lines of the intricate pattern, and by 
five o’clock, when supper was announced, 
the quilt was reduced to so small a compass 
that ‘‘Miss Pettingill” insisted that every 
thing should be put away before the young 
men came. ‘“Loisy and the rest can finish 
it in no time to-morrow,” said the hospita- 
ble lady, ‘‘and I’m afraid that ef you go 
ahead as you’ve ben a-gvin’, you won’t have 
no appetite for them sugar doughnuts I’ve 
ben a-makin’.” 

‘‘Law!” the girls all broke in, in courte- 
ous deprecation, ‘‘we hain’t got along none; 
oughter ’a had it off the frames an hour 
ago.” 

“You go ‘long! said Loisy. ‘‘That 
quilt’s an awful big one, and amazin’ hard 
to quilt; but I was bound I’d have one jes 
like Lony Travers’s, and I did.” 

“Yes,” said Lyddy, thoughtlessly, ‘‘and 
I mean to have one like it too.” 

‘‘When is it goin’ to be?” said Loisy, mis- 
chievously, while the curiosity of all made 
them gather more closely around Lyddy. 

“Law!” said Lyddy, with a forced laugh, 
“I s’pose you didn’t know that Uncle Dari 
Mallers and 1 wasa-goin’ to makea match.” 

“Uncle Dari Mallers” was the good-na- 
tured old hat-maker of the village, who had 
lived single all his life, because, rumor said, 
he had been jilted in his youth. He wasa 
queer but popular old fellow, and Lyddy’s 
joke, received with great laughter, diverted 
further attention from her matrimonial 
prospects, and they went out into the big 
kitchen to supper. ; 

Such asupper! The ‘‘sugar doughnuts” 
adorned each end of the table, while a great 
‘lection cake” stuffed with plums was the 
center piece. Generous pitchers of foam- 
ing cider were scattered here and there, 
while cold pork and beans, flanked by ‘‘rye 
an’ injun” bread, was a prominent feature 
of the entertainment. Great light biscuit, 
clear maple syrup, rich preserves of citron, 
cookies full of caraway, fennel, and anise 
seeds, gingerbread, mince-pies, apple-pies, 
and squash-pies—such was the feast which 
the delicate damsels who had officiated at 
the ‘‘quiltin’” were to taste before engaging 
in the revelry of the evening; and such was 
the digestion of the sex in the ‘‘good old 
times,” I am not told that a doctor’s bill, or 
even a nightmare, was at all apt to follow 
the free enjoyment of these substantial dain- 
ties. 

The evening came. The girls had previ- 
ously gone up into the big front chamber, 
with its lofty puffy bed and high stiff bu- 
reau, to don such extra ribbons and trinkets 
as they had reserved for the edification of 
the young men who were expected shortly. 
Of course they all had gold beads, and most 
of them big brooches containing a small 
painted likeness of some ancestor. Then 
there were several pairs of gold ear-rings ; 
and the combs—the shell combs that tow- 
ered half a foot above the smooth luxuri- 
ance of our grandmothers’ coiffures—who 
can describe them ? 

One by one the young men were admitted 
at the clang of the great brass knocker— 
Jotham Hunter and Adonijah Brewer and 
Timothy Bassett and a dozen other brown- 
faced, square-shouldered young fellows, 
who had never had a day’s illness in their 
lives, and who, though they knew little 
Greek, were well versed in such branches as 
were taught in the district schools of their 





section, and, better than that, had the in- 
dustrious habits and the unbending integri- 
ty which have made our country what it is, 
and for the lack of which it is suffering to- 
day. 

Among the rest came Captain Tart, and 
more than one knowing glance passed 
around as it was seen that in his button-hole 
he wore, in observance of the May-time, 
and in proud display of the favor of the 
most courted girl in town, the hyacinths 
and southernwood which everybody knew 
were given him by Lyddy Washburn. He 
had preserved them carefully in water, and 
his love had grown with every whiff which 
he had drunk in of their intoxicating per- 
fume. 

Lyddy’s heart beat faster with mingled 
pleasure and indignation as she saw her gift 
thus openly flaunted before them all, and 
she instinctively talked faster to Adonijah 
Brewer, the prospective bridegroom; but 
she could not long be angry, so utterly was 
her heart subdued by the tenderness she 
felt for Captain Tart, and the manly beauty 
of his face, which had won him the secret 
admiration of every girl in Clearpond ; and 
when he came up a few moments later to 
beg her hand for a reel which was to be 
danced in the great kitchen, she went tame- 
ly enough. After the reel they ‘“‘twirled 
the platter,” and then the apples were 
brought out, and Farmer Pettingill mixed a 
bow] of his famous toddy, which he could 
make as no one else in all the country 
round, The glasses were filled and refilled 
till the hilarity waxed rather noisy. Cap- 
tain Tart had drunk his glass at a draught. 
Then he looked up and caught Lyddy’s eye, 
in which there was a look that stopped him 
as he was about to take more. She was 
very pale, and hastily seeking her side, he 
said, tenderly, ‘‘Be you sick, Lyddy ?” 

‘No, no,” said Lyddy, the color coming 
back in great waves over her face. ‘‘The 
toddy’s kinder strong; I can’t drink mine. 
You aint goin’ to drink no more, Tart ?” 
with a beseeching tone in her gentle voice 
which went to the young man’s heart. 

‘Not if you don’t want me to, Lyddy,” 
he said. 

‘‘Well, please,” and she turned away. 
There were too many looking at them to 
talk any longer. 

Jotham Hunter saw it all, and his jealous 
heart sank within him. 

“Tart ain’t drinkin’ so much as common 
to-night,” he remarked, with affected care- 
lessness to his neighbor, but loud enough to 
be heard all about him. 

“No,” said the other, a coarser-grained 
fellow than the rest, with a loud laugh, 
‘‘but he’ll make up for it after he gits out 
o’ Lyddy Washburn’s sight.” 

“That’s so,” said Jotham Hunter, with 
angry emphasis, and with his face set to 
ward Lyddy, who had heard every word, 
till her slim figure dilated and her eyes 
blazed at the young men in such a way that 
they were glad to drop the conversation at 
once. 

After the toddy there was an uproarious 
game of ‘‘round the chimney,” and though 
proud Lyddy Washburn did not always 
condescend to participate in the romping 
sport, she ran to-night, and received a kiss 
from Captain Tart, the memory of which 
thrilled her to her dying day; and then she 
set all tongues wagging by stubbornly re- 
fusing tu catch Jotham Hunter—whose mel- 
ancholy not even the toddy, nor the smiles 
of Jerusha Willitts, a young woman who 
affected him, could mitigate in the least. 

Then it was nearing midnight, and the 
‘‘quiltin’ party” broke up, each young man 
taking his chosen girl to her home on horse- 
back on a pillion behind him, and those un- 
provided for going in Farmer Pettingill’s 
big hay-wagon. 

The stars were bright, and the air cool 
and bracing, and the smell of the green 
earth and the apple blossoms set young 
blood astir. Lyddy sat firmly on her seat, 
perhaps clinging a little closer to Captain 
Tart than necessity demanded, and they 
jogged slowly along till the merry voices 
of the rest were lost in the distance. 
Then Captain Tart turned his horse into a 
lonely wood-road which led home by a 
roundabout way, and where they could talk 
without interruption. 

“Oh, Tart !” said Lyddy, nervously, as 
she felt him give spurs to the horse when 
they turned the turning. ‘Be you goin’ by 
the ’Lish Woodard farm ?” 

* Why not ?” said Captain Tart, as though 
that were the only thing to do. ‘‘’Tain't 
mudily. I drove my cattle through there 
to-day: an’, Lyddy,” his voice growing 
deeper—‘‘Lyddy, I’ve got suthin’ to say to 

ou.” 

She could not speak, for something seem- 
ed to suffocate her, and they rode on in an 
electric silence through the deep shadows of 
fragrant pines and hemlocks till they came 
to a secluded spot, when Captain Tart 
vaulted in his saddle and faced her, folding 
her in his arms as he did so. Lyddy was 
frightened. It was well understood in the 
village that Lyddy Washburn allowed none 
of the liberties which were not strictly con- 
sidered improprieties among the young 
folks of the place, and no young man could 
boast that she had ever given him a good- 
night kiss, or allowed him to put his arm 
about her going home from any of the par- 
ties which abounded during the gay coun- 





try winters; and here, at twenty-two, she 
sat on Tart Taylor’s pillion, pressed close 
against his breast, his handsome face ca- 
ressing hers—and without a protest ! 

“Oh, Lyddy !” said Captain Tart, almost 
choking with the passion which overpow- 
ered him, ‘I can’t wait another minute til} 
you tell me you'll marry me. Oh, Lyddy, 
you will, won’t you ?” 

Lyddy lifted her beautiful face to his and 
gave him a kiss, and he knew that she was 
his. Then they said nothing for a long 
time, till they noticed suddenly that the 
horse had stopped, and was leisurely chew- 
ing on an old lilac bush which marked the 
spot where the ‘‘’Lish Woodard” homestead 
had once stood. 

But they did not care. The stars, the 
night wind laden with the May sweetness— 
it was heaven itself that they were riding 
through, completed by the kisses and ca- 
resses Of an honest love. Captain Tart 
started up the shrewd horse, which fell into 
an easy canter. Then he said, anxiously, 
“Now, Lyddy, you'll ride on the pillion be- 
hind me, come trainin,’ won't you.” 

On the pillion behind Tart Taylor! On 
training-day! Before everybody! Yes, she 
would do anything for him. If he wished 
their engagement thus publicly proclaimed, 
she was willing. So she told him “Yes,” 
and her mind went back to the training on 
the last Fourth of July, when he rode at the 
head of the ‘‘milishy,” so straight and hand- 
some that her heart fluttered at the thought 
that he was now her lover. 

Suddenly there was a low noise, which 
made the horse start, and Captain Tart turn 
uneasily in his saddle. A low, fiendish 
laugh, and a muttered “The devil!” were 
all they heard afterward. Then there was 
a rustle in the bushes, and Captain Tart put 
spurs to hishorse. The fleet creature dart- 
ed on to the turning, when they rode down 
the turnpike like the wind, till they reached 
Farmer Washburn’s great red house where 
a light was burning in the kitchen for Lyd- 
dy. She was all a-tremble when her lover 
lifted her from the horse; but she saw no 
fear nor tremor in his eye or on his firm set 
lips. 

ec Why, Lyddy dear,” he said, folding her 
tenderly to him, and soothing her with his 
great rough hand, ‘‘didn’t you know who 
that was in the thicket? Why, Lyddy”— 
and he paused and choked a little—‘‘that 
was—that was”—she looked up at him in 
terror—‘‘that was—my mother.” 

Then, before she could fairly enter the 
hospitable door, he had leaped to his saddle, 
and was gone. The horrid fright had shat- 
tered their love-dream, and spoiled the 
beautiful evening which should have been 
the sweetest of their lives. Alas! it had 
done much more, but they did not know it 
then. 

The next morning, before Lyddy’s shaken 
nerves had half recovered their tension, her 
mother entered her chamber and roused her 
from the uneasy sleep into which she had 
only just fallen. Lucifer-matches were then 
unknown, and the flint and matlock were 
their only substitute. If these failed, there 
was no resource but to ride, sometimes for 
miles, to the nearest house and beg some 
fire. Farmer Washburn was too rheumatic 
this morning to ride, and the hired men and 
the two of Lyddy’s brothers who were still 
unmarried and at home, had eaten a cold 
breakfast, and were ploughing the ‘‘med- 
der,” and could not leave. The fire was 
out, and Lyddy must get up and ride a mile 
and a half as fast as she could to get some 
coals. 

Lyddy rose mechanically, and was dress- 
ed and on her horse, with the foot-stove 
fastened securely beside her, before she re- 
membered that the nearest house, her broth- 
er ‘“‘Si’” Washburn’s, was to be reached ten 
minutes sooner by passing over a section of 
the ‘‘’Lish Woodard” road than by the 
main highway. At the turning she hesita- 
ted ; then, ashamed of her foolish fears, 
she reined her horse resolutely into the 
wood-road, and was soon near the scene of 
the dreadful adventure of the night before. 

She could not help hurrying her horse a 
little as she approached the spot; but the 
bright rays of the six o’clock sun streamed 
through the trees and showed only the in- 
nocent underbrush below; so she rode on 
more quietly. Then her thoughts turned 
to her lover, and the caresses he had given 
her. It all seemed to her, in the bright 
morning, like a feverish dream ; and aguil- 
ty blush suffused her pure face as she 
thought how he had embraced her, and of 
the sweet words that he had whispered in 
her ear. 

Suddenly a shadow fell across the sun- 
shine, and she was rudely roused from her 
tender reverie by the appearance of the wo- 
man whose demoniac laugh and ejaculation 
had chilled her blood the night before. 
She was haggard and unkempt, and had 

apparently been wandering all the night. 
As Lyddy looked at her, she could see that 
‘‘Aunt Betty,” from some cause or other, 
was almost, if not quite, frenzied, and she 
was about to put her horse to his speed, 
when the woman checked her by a motion 
of her hand. 

“No, Lyddy Washburn,” she said in a 
harsh, angry voice, ‘“‘you needn’t run away 
from Tart’s mother. She’ll do ye no harm, 
though she heard all the billin’ and cooin, 





last night, and she knows ye’ve stole her 
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darlin’ away from her—her darlin’! her 
darlin’!”’ and she wrung her hands wildly. 
“He’s ali I’ve got, and ye little know, ye 
pink- faced girl, how I love him—the straight- 
est und handsomest man in all these parts. 
But, mark ye, Lyddy Washburn”—and her 
yoice took on an unearthly depth and stern- 
ness, ‘them red cheeks o’ yourn’ll be white, 
and that shiny hair thin and gray, before 
ye'll take my boy away from me. I feel it 
—I know it!” 

“You may be sure,” said Lyddy Wash- 
burn, her horror showing in her strained 
and excited voice—‘‘you may be sure, 
Betty Taylor, that as long as you live I 
shall never marry your son.” 

“Won't ye?—won't ye?” said Aunt Betty, 
in a kind of devilish glee. ‘‘I’ll be sixty 
year come Michaelmas, but the Lord ’Il 
give me strength to live past ye both. 
Mark my words, ye proud young puppet! 
Mark me! maik me!” and flinging up her 
withered hands, she darted up the hillside 
with a savage cry, climbing the steep like a 
spider, till she was out of sight. 

Lyddy Washburn rode on mechanically, 
got her fire, and was soon home again, but 
she could not have told a word that was 
said at her brother’s house, nor anything of 
the people whom she saw after Aunt Betty 
left her. A dull loathing and horror pos- 
sessed her, and her mother, noticing her 
pallid face and subdued manner, sent her— 
unheard-of proceeding! —peremptorily to 
bed right after dinner. Then Lyddy fell 
into a long, dreamless sleep, and though the 
night that followed was wakeful and un- 
canny, her fresh young nature soon rallied, 


‘and in a few days she had regained, to all 


appearance, her sprightliness and her 
beauty. But Lyddy Washburn was not the 
same. She had passed through a deep and 
a terrible experience, and it had left its 
mark upon her soul. 

Captain Tart had come the next Sunday 
night to make his first regular ‘‘courtin’.” 
Mrs. Washburn and good Farmer ’Liakim 
had been duly informed of the state of af- 
fairs, and had finally given a reluctant con- 
sent to the match, though Mrs. Washburn 
had wept many tears in private, in spite of 
her daughter’s assurances that Captain Tart 
would ‘‘steady down” now, and that she 
would never, never marry him while his 
mother was living. She shuddered at the 
thought of this more than even her mother, 
who had only seen Aunt Betty ‘dressed 
and in her right mind,” though she had 
heard frightful stories of her ungovernable 
temper and her disgusting profanity. These, 
strange to say, had seemed to be a product 
of her age, though she had always been a 
termagant. Her children were temperate 
and intelligent men and women, though 
only Tertius was left now to care for her, 
the others having either died or removed to 
distant places. He seemed to be enough, 
however, for she was utterly bound up in 
him. The idea of his marriage had long 
tormented her, but as time went on she had 
come to hope that, like many of his race, he 
would never marry. But she began to no- 
tice his preference for Lyddy Washburn. 
She saw him cherishing her flowers. She 
knew he was to take her to the quilting, 
and she felt instinctively that he would take 
her home by the secluded wood-road. Then 
she had stealthily waited for them to come, 
had seen her son’s caresses, had heard the 
words which she fancied were to part him 
from her forever, had listened till, wrought 
almost to madness, she had uttered the cry 
which had so startled them. Then she had 
wandered, in a sort of stupid craze, till 
morning, around the spot where the fatal 
words had been spoken. There she had 
been met by Lyddy on her morning ride; 
but the solemn determination that the girl 
had evinced in making her vow had filled 
the agonized mother’s heart with a fiendish 


delight. 
“T will not die!—I will not die!’ she 


chuckled to herself as she climbed the hill- 
side; and a superhuman strength seemed to 
descend upon ber with the oath she took. 

The Fourth of July came—a glorious, 
cloudless day. The fife and drum ushered 
in the morning, and they were accompanied 
by the peal of bells and roar of cannon. 
The mustering ground was early crowded 
with the yeomanry of the country and their 
wives and daughters, while blue coats and 
brass buttons blossomed thickly in all direc- 
tions. Before long the music started up 
anew, and the procession began to form, in 
which the militia were to march from the 
church green to the parade-ground. It was 
growing late, but the captain had not come. 
All necks were craned to watch for him, 
when, lo! riding down the road came Cap- 
tain Tart, his bright uniform becoming well 
his manly figure, while on the pillion behind 
him, in a dress of delicate green, with a sil- 
ver feather—an heirloom in her family— 
drooping over her lovely face, rode Lyddy 
Washburn. She sat straight and stately in 
her seat, and a murmur of admiration ran 
through the waiting crowd 

The drum beat, and the men formed in 
line, but just as they were about to march, 
some one passed a word along, and with 
lifted caps they sent up three tremendous 
cheers for the captain and his fair sweet- 
heart. He had, indeed, restrained his ap 
petite for liquor of late, and the match had 
come to be quite generally approved among 
the towns-people. The appearance of the 





young couple in such dashing and pictur- 
esque style at the ‘‘trainin’” completed the 
favorable impression, and even Jotham 
Hunter and a score of other disappointed 
youths were forced to admit that the Lord 
had evidently made Captain Tart and Lyd- 
dy Washburn for each other. The excite- 
ment caused by the advent of the handsome 
young pair was easily kept up through the 
day, and that ‘‘trainin’” was famous in the 
annals of the town as the most successful 
that had ever been known there. 

Every Sunday night thereafter Captain 
Tart—steady now, and becoming a most 
successful farmer—came to see Lyddy 
Washburn, and they settled down into the 
ordinary ways of ‘“‘courtin’”’; and when the 
Fourth of July came round again, Lyddy 
rode again on the pillion behind Captain 
Tart, and again the enthusiasm at their ap- 
pearance was unbounded. 

But still Lyddy would not marry him, and 
another year went round, and still she re- 
fused. He pressed her for her reason. 

‘‘We’ve ben courtin’ long enough, Lyd- 
dy dear,” said the honest fellow, pleading- 
ly. ‘I've got a good farm, and can take 
care of you. Let's be cried right off, 
Lyddy.” 

But Lyddy was determined, and by-and- 
by she told him her reason. Then he urged 
her no more, while the hateful old woman 
on the hill-side chuckled to herself, and 
nursed herself more carefully. 

Every Fourth of July for five years Lyd- 
dy rode with Captain 'lart at the mustering. 
Then she grew ashamed, and would go no 
more, and Captain Tart, himself, a few years 
later, resigned his sword and his cocked hat 
to another. 

The village folk talked and talked fora 
few years over the ‘‘long courtin’ Tart Tay- 
lor was a-makin’ of Lyddy Washburn.” 
Then it began to be accepted as a settled fact, 
and ceased to excite remark. 

Mrs. Washburn scolded and wept as Lyd- 
dy went on in her thirties, and a little gray 
began to creep into her hair, and her com- 
plexion lost its bloom; but though one or 
two of the farmers boldly came to try their 
luck at wooing away from Captain Tart the 
still beautiful woman, she was pathetically 
true to her only love, who was equally 
steadfast in his devotion to her. 

As time crept on, her father and mother 
passed away, and she went to live witha 
brother, whose motherless children she 
grew to love as her own; but still Aunt 
Betty lived on, growing tougher and heart- 
ier apparently with each successive year. 
There was something ghastly in the thought 
that they were waiting for her to die. 

Then Lyddy Washburn began to grow 
old and wrinkled. She was over fifty, and 
her lover’s rugged face, with its look of 
pathetic patience and unfaltering resotu- 
tion, lost its handsome contour, and his 
hale figure began to bow with time and 
hard work. 

But still the old woman lived on, with a 
defiant persistence which deepened Lyddy 
Washburn’s secret conviction that she was 
a witch. 

It was one lovely spring day, forty years 
from the time when Lyddy Washburn had 
pledged her word to Captain Tart to marry 
him, that the news was borne to the village 
from the hill farm that Aunt Betty, at the 
age of one hundred years, was dead at last. 
She had failed to outlive them, after all. 
For several days before her death she had 
been ailing, but no one had anticipated the 
end so soon, and she had dropped away 
suddenly at the last, as though the force of 
gravitation had just at that moment grown 
too strong for her to hold upon the tree of 
life. 

It was just forty years from the Fourth 
of July when Lyddy Washburn, in her 
green habit and silver feather, had first 
graced the pillion behind her lover at the 
training, that she stood up in the church 
beside him, an old and wrinkled woman, 
and became his bride. The fire and passion 
of their early courtship had died away, but 
a holy affection had taken its place, which 
brought at the last genuine happiness to 
their blighted lives—blighted by the curse 
of a selfish and vindictive woman.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 





so —"—" 
HOW THE FOURTH WAS CELEBRATED AT 
CONCORD. 


The novel feature in the celebration of 
the Fourth of July, the present year, was 
the evening display on the river at Concord, 
Mass. It consisted of a procession, full 
half a mile in length, of illuminated boats, 
nearly fifty innumber. Each boat was dec- 
orated with lines of Chinese lanterns, in in- 
numerable numbers, and in great vanety of 
arrangement. These were generally on 
poles or lines in front and rear and along 
the sides above the boats; and, in addition 
to these, there was a iarge variety of appro- 
priate transparencies, emblematic and his- 
torical. The chief marshal led and piloted 
the procession, and other marshals kept 
boats in line and regulated the movements. 
The water was smooth, and the lanterns 
were brilliantly reflected on the surface. 
There were fireworks, more or less exten- 
sive, in the whole length of the line; and 
the whole scene was one of the most bril- 
liant that can be imagined. The rustic 
bridge across the river, leading to the Min- 
ute-man, with its lofty, pointed arch, was 





completely outlined with lanterns, and pre- 
sented a very beautiful appearance; and 
there were other illuminations in the neigh- 
borhood, especially the house and grounds 
of Mr. Edwin Barrett. 
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FUNERAL OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 





The funeral of the young Prince was on 
the 12th inst. Marked respect was shown 
on the occasion by all classes. It is thus 
described by telegraphic despatch to the 
Boston Herald :— 

CHISELHURST, July 12. This day, mem- 
orable in the history of the Bonaparte fami- 
ly, broke gloomily, while dark banks of 
clouds away-in the direction of the crags 
threatened rain. The common was crowd- 
ed at an early hour with visitors from Lon- 
don, including a large number of French. 
There were also present a large number of 
people from the interior of Kent and the 
villages adjacent to Chiselhurst. The route 
upon which the funeral procession was to 

ass was lined with a dense mass of human- 
ity. Away back from the stately gates of 
Camden Place to the modest Roman Cath- 
olic chapel of St. Mary’s, nestling among 
the midsummer glories of the embossing 
trees, was to be seen the patient and sym- 
pathetic crowd. A number of workmen 
from Paris breakfasted in the house, and 
then assisted to drape the lodge-gate in col- 
ored penne bearing the imperial cipher 
*‘N.,” and crossed with branches of palm. 
Early in the day the venders of photographs 
made their appearance among the crowds 
which thronged the common, They offer- 
ed for sale photographs of his English home, 
Camden Place. They also hawked about 
gilt medals with violet ribbons attached, 
having on one side the bust and name of the 
dead prince, and on the other the following 
inscription: ‘‘Né aua Tuileries le 16 Mars. 
1856, mort au champ Whonneur a Itelezi, 
Zululand, le1 Juin, 1879.” Shortly after 
8 o’clock upward of thirteen hundred mem- 
bers of the metropolitan police were dis- 
posed to control the movement of the im- 
mense crowd. Several enterprising indi- 
viduals had erected stands in the neighbor- 
hood of the route of the funeral procession 
to enable the prospective occupants to view 
the cortege. A few minutes past 10 o'clock 
a special train from Windsor brought Her 
Majesty the Queen, accompanied by her 
daughter Beatrice. saan the train, they 
entered a close carriage and proceeded to 
the house of mourning. The Queen brought 
a large collection of tasteful floral tributes. 
Shortly afterward the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Dukes of Connaught, Edin- 
burgh, Teck and Cambridge, the Prince 
Christian of Saxe Weimar, all in full uni- 
form, passed under the gateway of Camden 
Place. With no little delay the funeral 
= so formed in the grounds of Camden 

lace. The bands of the Lancers and of 
the Royal Artillery had their instruments 
craped and drums muffled. The cavalry 
formed on either side of the main entrance, 
and the artillery took up their station at the 
front gate. As the royal personages passed 
into the house they were received with the 
royal salute. As the Queen, accompanied 
by the Princess of Wales, entered the Em- 
eae boudoir the boom of the first gun was 

eard, while the bands commenced to play 
the ‘‘Dead March.” The procession then 
emerged from the gates in the following or- 
der: Irish Lancers, with lances in trail; 
Cadets, with rifles reversed; band of the 
Royal artillery; clergy, bearing the crucifix; 
incense bearers; Bishop of Southwark, sup- 
ported by two chaplains; the coffin, borne 
on a gun-carriage, drawn by six horses, 
The coffin was enveloped in the French tri- 
color, and on it reposed a magnificent cross, 
formed of camellias, violets and heartsease; 
two gunners, holding an immense wreath, 
the gift of the Queen. The pall bearers 
were the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of 
Edinburgh, Connaught and Cambridge, and 
the Princes of Monaco and Sweden. The 
chief mourners were Prince Jerome Bona- 
parte and his two sons. The dead prince’s 
favorite horse ‘‘Stag,” led by a groom, fol- 
lowed. The horse was draped in a black 
net bearing the cipher “‘N.” worked in sil- 
ver. Then came Uhlmann, a confidential 
servant of the prince, and Lomas, an Eng- 
lish soldier, and other attendants. Then 
followed a large delegation of French 
mourners, all on foot. The procession 
closed with the artillery and Lancers, The 
Queen viewed the procession from a little 
pavilion draped in black in the grounds of 
Camden Place, as it wended its way toward 
St. Mary’s Chapel. Meanwhile, nothing 
was heard save the roar of the minute guns 
and the crash of the bands. At the conclu- 
sion of the funeral ceremonies in St. Mary’s 
Chapel, the body of the Prince was convey- 
ed to the tomb at the side of the sarcopha- 
gus in which his father is laid. 


7? 
SOMETHING LEFT TO BE DONE. 


At the Parker Fraternity, on a recent Sun- 
day, Frederick A. Hinckley reminded those 
who look regretfully at the past as a time 
of heroic action, that all around us to-day 
are fields for the highest endeavor, and the 
noblest use of every power. He said, ‘“The 
days for heroic work have not passed. When 
the rebels laid down their arms and the re- 
bellion against liberty and the nation was 
erroneously supposed to have closed, people 
said, ‘We were born too late ; the great bat- 
tle has been fought ; there will be no more 
heroic days in our lifetime.’ It was agreat 
mistake. The immediate future is freight- 
ed with issues full of peril to our institu- 
tions. Are we a nation or aconfederacy of 
petty sovereignties ? Are we a nation of 
caste distinctions or of equal rights? What 
is woman’s true position and sphere ? What 
the true relation between labor and capital? 
What should be done with the criminal and 
perishing classes? Why, I could spend an 
hour in enumerating problems pressing at 
this moment for solution, compared with 
which the chattel slave question was simple 
A, B, C. Politicians are playing football 
with them for party advantage, the pulpit 





is dumb in their presence, the press waits 
to catch the popular breeze. But back of 
and over them all stands free, natural, prac- 
tical religion, saying to her sons and daugh- 
ters, ‘Here is injustice, remove it ; here is 
impurity, shame it out of existence ; here 
isa great system of ignorance, selfishness 
and oppression, storm it, carry it, rebuild it 
with the omnipotent power of reason and 
love.’” 





GOOD ADVICE. 


The University Reporter, lowa city, gives 
the following extract from an essay read at 
the nineteenth commencement of that Uni- 
versity by Mrs. Holmes, of West Liberty, 
on “Incentives and Hindrances to Excel- 
lence.” 

“There are students who would blush 
were they unable to solve a difficult problem 
at sight, who are not ashamed to eat food 
entirely unfit, and who will sit, sleep and 
live in air hot and impure, taking little ex- 
ercise, meanwhile keeping the brain hard at 
work, and when at last physical conditions 
overbalance the mind, are ready and proud 
to say that their health succumbed to ex- 
cessive study. There are young ladies 
versed in all the fashionable branches who 
cannot tell the constituent elements of food, 
what will build up and what will tear down 
the human;system, and who will spend what 
time is devoted to their bodies, in their out- 
ward deforming and adorning. When after 
years later they recruit the awful ranks of 
invalid women, it is regarded as inevitable, 
or if called prematurely to the grave, the 
minister at the funeral will kindly relieve 
parents, teachers and friends of all blame, 
by unjustly charging it—to a kind and mys- 
terious Providence.” 


SUMMER READING, 








Over the Ocean ; or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign 
Lands. By Curtis GuILp, editor of Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

Abroad Again; or, Fresh Forays in Foreign 
Fields. Uniform with ‘‘Over the Ocean.”’ By the 
same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

An American Consul Abroad, By SamvEL 
SAMPLETON. $1.50. 

Agamenticus. By E. P. Tenney, author of ‘‘Cor- 
onation.”’ $1.25. 

Bluffton. By Rev. Mrnor J. Savace, Pastor of 
the Church of the Unity, Boston. $1.50. 

England from a Back Window. By James M. 
Battery. $).50. 

The Fall of Damascus. An Historical Novel. 
By Cuas. Weuis Russeii. $1.50. 

His Inheritance. By Ape.ine TrRarTon. $1.50, 

Ike Partington and His Friends, By B. P. 
SHILLABER (Mrs. Partington). $1.25. 

A Paper City. A Novel. By D. R. Locks (Petro- 
leum V. Nasby). $1.50. 

Rothmell, Bythe author,of ‘That Husband of 
Mine.” $1.50, 

Seola, An Anonymous Romance. $1.50. 

There She Blows! or The Log of the Arethusa. 
By Capt. W. H. Macy. $1.50. 

Voyage of the Paper Canoe. By NaTHANIEL 
H. Bisnor. $2.50. 

A Woman’s Word, and How She Kept It. By 
Vireinia F. Townsenv. $1.50. 

A Year Worth Living. By W. M. Baker, author 
of “The New Timothy.” $1.50. 

Out-door Papers. By Col. T. W. Hiaernson. 
$1 50. 


SOPHY MAY'S BOOKS. 


The Doctor’s Daughter. $1.50. 
Our Helen. $1.50. 
Quinnebasset Girls, $1.50. 
The Asbury Twins. $1.50. 





POPULAR FIFTY CENT BDOKS. 


Nobody’s Husband, 

Mr. Peter Crewitt. 

That Husband of Mine. 

That Wife of Mine. 

They All Do It. By the Danbury News Man. 
Something Better. 

Just His Luck, 

His own Master. 

Bound in Honor ; or a Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Good Old Times. 

Life in Danbury. 


Any of these bound in cloth for $1.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 








THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter. 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
Sornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and Territory inthe Unton. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D., 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 





226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 25tf 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO'S 


Summer Books. 


John Burroughs. 
WAKE-ROBIN. Illustrated $1 
BIRDS AND POETS 1 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 1 
“Full of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woods and fields.”— Boston 
Transcript. 


W. D. Howells. 

VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 

SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo. 

THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 12mo. 
THE Same. 18mo. 

A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 12mo. 
Tue Same. 18mo. 

THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 


Charles Dudley Warner. 
MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 
SAUNTERINGS 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 
BADDECK 
IN THE LEVANT 
BEING A BOY 
IN THE WILDERNESS 


George E. Waring, Jr. 
A FARMER'S VACATION 
WHIP AND SPUR 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 


Lucy Larcom. 
» OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 


H. D. Thoreau. 

WALDEN, OR, LIFEINTHE WOODS 1 

A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 
RIMACK RIVERS 1 
EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 1 
THE MAINE WOODS 1 
CAPE COD 1 
1 
1 
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A YANKEE IN CANADA 
LETTERS AND POEMS 


Various, 
ONE SUMMER. A story 1 
ONE YEAR ABROAD 1 
MRS. THAXTER’S ISLESOFSHOALS 1 
MISS JEWETI"S DEEPHAVEN 1 
JAMES’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 2 
SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE 1 2% 
MRS. WHITNEY'S LESLIE GOLDTH- 
WAITE 1 50 
MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON’S SEA- 
SHORE AND PRAIRIE 1 00 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


SRRR 


NEW ENGLAND 1 50 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 1 50 
MIDDLE STATES 1 50 
MARITIME PROVINCES 1 50 


Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with maps 
and plans. 


SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 2 00 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


There Are Few Persons 


ye do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 
al 


General All-Goneness 


so common at this season of the year. It used to be 
called 











laziness. 


It is now recognized as a ‘Hated Disease,’ for 
which the 


ELolman 
LIivEeR PAD 


State Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
8. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
u 


ne. 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad VYompany, and you will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 


66 a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H. Hatietr & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric Ves Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 


Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 6}4 P.M. 2 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, July, 26 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to ite editorial ent, 
mast be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 














JOURNAL. anes . 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business di t of the r, must be addressed 
to Box $658, ‘Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages i e. . 

The receipt of the pa) is a sufficient receipt o 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
— of their aoe ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








INSTRUCTIONS TO WOMEN. 


Fifty of the ‘Instructions to women how 
to vote” can be sent free for a two cent 
stamp,on application at this office. Any 
persons in any part of the State who will 
aid in this method of instructing the new 
voters should send stamps at once. 

L. 8 


A NEW OFFER. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal to any 
address until the end of this year, for one 
dollar. This will cover a large part of the 
time when the action on the Schoo] Suffrage 
will be reported, and hence it will have 
special interest to those who watch the re- 
sults of this new movement in the right di- 
rection. L. 8. 
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THE TRUNK TRAGEDY. 


Six months ago the whole community 
was shocked by the discovery of a brutal 
murder which had been perpetrated with 
the most horrible and revolting circum- 
stances. A young girl who had been 
wronged as only a woman can be wronged, 
and then murdered, mutilated, crowded 
into a trunk while her flesh was still warm, 
was thrown into Saugus river, and found 
floating there last February. 

Only now have the perpetrators of this 
crime been discovered. The abortionists 
who were her immediate murderers may re- 
ceive their punishment. But is there any 
law that can reach the case of Allen N. 
Adams, of Boston Highlands, who, while 
the girl was earning her living as an inmate 
in his family, was the ‘first cause of all that 
followed ? Heis a man of mature years. 
It was on her 20th birthday that she was 
found dead in the river. So young and yet 
so wronged! She was old enough indeed 
to know better. But the mature man lured 
her to her ruin! His crime 1s one of the 
gravest as well as one of the grossest. But 
this sin against women never gets its deserts. 

Last year in New York, a woman’s voice 
was heard in shrieks, and when a policeman 
appeared he found a young girl, yet in her 
teens, ina chamber with a man who said he 
had got her in a dance- house and had kept 
her where she was a month or so, but he 
had just told her he was tired of her and 
should leave her; and then she shrieked and 
ran to the closet, took her clothes and thrust 
them into the fire, and said she would kill 
herself. She was taken to the police court 
for trial. There she told that she went to 
Coney Island for a holiday, As she walked 
on the sands the man who had just been 
found with her spoke to her politely, and 
walked along, ta!king pleasantly, till they 
came to an eating house. Then he asked 
her to lunch with him. Knowing nothing, 
and hence fearing nothing, she went in to 
lunch. The ‘next she knew she woke to 
find herself in one of the vilest and most 
notorious of the bad houses in that city. 
Evidently she had been drugged. The fel- 
low told her the state of the case; that she 
would now be ashamed to go home, and 
that the only thing she could do was to stay 
with him and he would take care of her, &c. 
The poor young thing, ignorant, bewilder- 
ed, distressed, wild with grief, shame and 
dismay, accepted his promise to take care of 
her. Now, when he told her he was tired 
of her, and should leave her to shirk for 
herself, at first she had rent the air with 
shricks, thrust her clothes into the fire and 
said she would kill herself. All this was 
told with convulsive sobs which so moved 
the heart of the judge that he said sternly 
to the young man, ‘‘What have you to say 

for yourself!” He admitted the truth of 
her statements, but said : ‘‘Send her up, 
Judge; send her up. Give her a month or 
two. It will do her good.” The Judge or- 
dered him to leaye the court room, saying 
he was ‘‘sorry he could not give him his 
deserts.” And he went out, no doubt glad 
to escape from the reproachful eyes of his 
victim, free to create just such another 
tragedy, and no law to punish him. The 
poor girl was released and went out also, 
but where ? 

The heart of every mother who reads the 
sorry facts, pities the girl, but not a mother 
has a vote, or can help to make a law either 
to protect the innocent or to punish the 
guilty. 

Late Washington papers report the trial 
of five young rowdies who outraged the per- 


son of a woman whom they had dragged 
into an out-of-the way lot. The Alpha of 
that city says : 

“The trial lasted many days, and resulted 
in a trial of the poor girl as usual. The 
jury was out three days and nights and 
could not agree, except that one of the 
wretches was innocent. The cause of their 
disagreement, we are told, was not that the 
men were not guilty, but that some former 
indiscretions had been alleged or suspected 
in the life of the girl. What the misfor- 
tunes of an earlier period, even if true, bad 
to do with the guilt of these vile men, we 
cannot see. Ifthe law does not recognize a 
crime actually committed, and does not 
protect the personal safety of every man 
and every woman against outrage, what is 
law good for ? * * * Thereis nopenalty for 
the crime of rape in the National Capital. 
Of the eight or nine outrages of this kind 
that have been committed within one and a 
half years, but one conviction has occurred, 
and he was a poor foreigner who kept a ci- 
gar stand on the street, who probably could 
not pay a lawyer’s fee.” 

Governor Rice in Massachusetts and Gov- 
ernor Robinson in New York have in the 
last three years pardoned out of the State 
prison three men who were incarcerated for 
the crime of rape. One other man has also 
been pardoned in this State who had been 
imprisoned for an attempt to commit the 
same crime, in which he was frustrated. So 
lightly is this revolting crime regarded by 
the officers of the law ! 

The injustice of denying to women a share 
in making the laws is always apparent, but 
it is more clearly visible in such cases as the 
above, and so is the cowardliness, which 
first deprives women of power, and then 
leaves them to be a prey. 

We shall watch anxiously to see what the 
law will do with Allen N. Adams. Men 
are imprisoned for long terms of years who 
rob banks and commit forgeries, but im 
prisonment at bard labor for life is the only 
adequate punishment for men who commit 
robberies such as that which took away the 
life of Jennie P. Clarke. L. 8. 
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THOROUGH WORK. 


The committee of the Massachusetts Suf- 
frage Society having in charge the business 
of seeing that women are duly informed of 
their newly acquired right to vote for school 
committee, have sent a circular to the town 
clerk of every town in the State where 
some person was not known to be actively 
interested, asking the name or names of 
such women or men as would co-operate in 
this work. The town clerks are respond- 
ing handsomely, and in this way every or 
‘nearly every” woman will have her way 








made plain to her. s & 
—_—_— o> 
WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE FOR SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE, 


First—The educational interests demand 
it. 

In the present enlightened state of our 
country it has come to be an acknowledged 
fact that a good education is the basis of a 
useful and happy life. Believing this sin- 
cerely it becomes a matter of primary im- 
portance that every woman should take all 
the means in her power towards securing 
the highest educational advantages for her 
children. Heretofore the means have been 
limited ; women could only by pleading, 
advising or scheming, gain any influence 
over the powers which rule schools and col- 
leges. Now they stand in a more powerful 
position. The legislature, representing the 
men of the state, believing that women 
could help them in procuring the best 
schools possible, have passed an act allow- 
ing women to vote for school committee. 
Now women are not restricted to expressing 
their opinions by complaints or criticisms, 
but if they desire that one person should be 
a member of the school committee or that 
another should not be, they can vote for or 
against such persons and induce other wo- 
men to do the same, thus helping to obtain 
the best school] management. 

This law having been passed, our legisla- 
tors have a right to expect that women will 
use the privilege granted them. The only 
way to express the wish for certain persons 
to fill certain offices is to vote for those per- 
sons ; in other words, to select a piece of 
paper containing the printed names of the 
ofticers desired, or to write one to suit one- 
self, and to place it in a box along with oth- 
er slips of paper, once in every year. For 
this privilege of expressing her mind pub- 
licly every woman must pay a poll tax; but 
as this is the only sort of an opinion that is 
ever respected or counted, it does not seem 
unfair to be required to pay forit. There is 
nothing frightful or unwomanly in express- 
ing openly one’s true convictions on any 
subject. This is the only subject on which 
we are allowed to have any public voice. 
Should we not then seize this opportunity 
to do some public good ? 

Second—The Temperance Cause will be 
advanced. 

If women answer to this first demand, 
they will probably in the near future be 
granted the power of voting on the temper- 
ance question. If this first duty is neglect- 
ed, legislators will be slow in granting other 
privileges. There are many women who 





care little for school matters, but who, when 





sounded on the question of temperance, 
became at once afire with enthusiasm. Let 
all such remember that in order to give the 
right to a public voice on temperance, they 
must exercise the right already given them. 
If they do not, the Legislature will say to 
their petitions, ‘‘What is the use of allowing 
the women to vote on temperance questions? 
They will not use the right. See how they 
neglected to avai! themselves of the right to 
vote for school committee.” Let us not de- 
serve this criticism ! 

Lastly—It is our duty. 

This voting right having been given us, it 
is our solemn duty to exercise it intelligent- 
ly and conscientiously. Why cannot wo- 
men see that this duty is plain? One says, 
“I have no interest in the schools; I have no 
children.” She ought to think of the chil- 
dren of other women, and help them to se- 
cure good schools. Another says, ‘‘ Well, I 
would rather stay in the background—wo- 
men have never voted, you know.” She 
ought to see how much nobler it is to lead 
in the right path, rather than to follow hes. 
itatingly after the courageous ones have all 
passed on. Another ‘‘cannot afford it.” 
She must think whether she cannot afford 
what she wishes to afford. Still another, 
‘doesn’t dare to, on account of her hus- 
band.” Should she not try to persuade her 
husband that this is her duty, and if he will 
not be persuaded, do it, because it is right 
and fair, and because she is a responsible 
human being herself? Another says: ‘‘I 
believe in temperance, but I think in all 
such things the influence should be in the 
homes.”” Such women, alas! must learn by 
suffering, what they ought to see at a glance, 
and what would save them miseries and 
anxieties without number! When the 
tempter comes within their own doors, as it 
will come to so many, and their prayers and 
tears are cf no avail, then they will see, but 
too late, that it is only the public vote of 
good people, men and women both, which 
can suppress a public wrong. 

Women, you who are engaged in chari- 
ties at home and abroad, you who are toil- 
ing for the good of otherseverywhere, why 
cannot you cast off this irresolution, this 
timidity which is only a fear of ‘‘what peo- 
ple will say,” this lack of real moral cour- 
age to stand up and defy sneers and criti- 
cisms ? Why cannot you dare to do your 
part in this great good, to perform this duty 
which the wisest of both sexes declare is 
your duty, which the law of the land makes 
your first duty now ? 

H. R. SHatruck. 
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THE “INDIFFERENCE OF WOMEN.” 


The report of the Executive Committee 
of the New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation at its late annual meeting, occa- 
sioned some discussion on account of its 
placing among the prominent obstacles to 
our progress in the Suffrage cause, the ‘‘In- 
difference of womenand the Injustice of 
men.” I can not agree with those who do 
not think that this indifference does not ex- 
ist. On the contrary I think that it is 
very wide-spread, and equally wide spread 
in its baleful results. It does not seem to 
me, however, that this indifference, any 
more than man’s injustice, is a thing to be 
easily removed. They are the legacy of 
the past, and we have not yet become suffi- 
ciently clear-sighted or noble-hearted to do 
full justice to one another; it remains for 
the future to do this for both men and wo- 
men. There is little blame to be cast upon 
either men or women, for what has been. 
But a deal of plain talk and active exertion 
must be had to awaken all the magnitude 
of the evils affecting society, and of the 
necessity of each taking part in efforts to 
remove them. 

It has always seemed to me that the most 
prominent cause of what is termed ‘‘indif- 
ference” in women in regard to the matter 
of Suffrage, lies in the feeling which they 
entertain, very naturally too, that there 
will be a loss of womanliness by their pur- 
ticipating in the act of voting, or engaging 
in any affairs connected with politics;— 
that there is something connected with 
these matters not entirely consistent with 
retaining that womanly purity and delicacy 
of character, which is so highly prized not 
only by women themselves but by all, as 
one of the crowning beauties of Woman's 
nature. Let us endeavor to see whence 
springs this impression, and if any substan- 
tial ground exists for continuing to hold it. 

What is voting? It is an authoritative ex- 
pression, in what is deemed by the govern- 
ment the most convenient and easy way to 
obtain it, of the opinion or wish of the indi- 
vidual in regard to any question concerning 
which government, or the public interest, 
requires an expression. ‘Only this, and 
nothing more.” Have women opinions? If 
government needs or requires an expression 
of those opinions, is there, can there be any- 
thing unwomanly in making that expression? 
Why then this impression that prevails 
among women in regard to it? What is 
there in the act that can in any sense offend 
against womanly delicacy, sensitiveness and 
purity? Why has this feeling become so 
fixed in the womanly mind? Were you to 
ask s hundred women taken indiscriminuie- 
ly, to give their idea of what Suffrage in- 
volved, it would be found that ninety at 
least of them would express the opinion that 








it involved an unseemly scramble for office, 
a rough contest for position, an attempt to 
gain a nomination or an election for your- 
self, friend or neighbor, by any meanness, 
fraud, intrigue, or bribery known to man— 


coarseness, vulgarity, competition and con- 


flict reigning supreme—exaggeration, mis- 
representation, and lying in order to lower 
your opponent in the favor of others, and 
the same means to elevate your own candi- 
date or yourself. All this, and more, wo- 
men have seen, and daily see, as the most 
prominent elements in what is called politi- 
cal life; and they do not see how they can 
take even the slightest part in this vile 
work without being defiled. If men are 
disgraced and defiled by it, why should 
not women be also? 

Is it a ground for criticism that women 
are “indifferent” to enter into such a sys- 
tem? Is it not rather an indication that 
the higher and nobler qualities of her na- 
ture have not, as in man, been perverted 
and overcome, and asI believe, by the as- 
sociations rendered necessary, by his parti- 
cipation in the competitive and demoraliz- 
ing system of industry and trade, and his 
struggle for support, and acquisition. 

But the act of voting, our sisters will 
find, by the experiment, if they don’t be- 
fore, is something entirely different from 
the scramble for office, and the vulgar and 
disgraceful accompaniments with which 
men have surrounded it. These are only 
excrescences which will gradually fall 
away or be cut from it. They have noth- 
ing to do with the act itself. There is 
nothing in voting that is in any way op- 
posed to the delicacy and purity of the 
most refined woman. No woman need 
hesitate. Her presence alone is enongh to 
drive out of sight anything that would of- 
fend good taste, or have an injurious effect 
upon her morals or character. It has al- 
ready done this in the home, in the banquet 
hall, in literature, in the church, on the 
platform, and largely on the stage. It will 
do it yet as fully in the wardroom, the caucus, 
and in the halls of legislation. Indeed it 
seems as if it were impossible for men ever 
to drive out these monsters of impurity and 
fraud, that have got possession of polltical 
affairs, without the purity, elevation and 
integrity of woman to assist him. 

I am not sure that it would not be Wo- 
man’s duty, even at the risk of some loss to 
herself, to take part, as she has so nobly 
done before in various other fields, in the 
endeavor to drive out of this ‘‘first of rights 
and of duties in a republic,” everything in- 
consistent with a high and lofty manhood 
and womanhood. On a restoration to our 
political and social system of honesty, pru- 
dence and purity, depends not only our 
continuance as a powerful and progressive 
nation, accomplishing its mission of sprcad- 
ing light and liberty, but the continuance 
among women of the noble qualities we so 
much commend. For the tendency in the 
body politic as in the body physical is for 
the diseased and corrupting, and so finally 
destroying influence to predominate, or for 
the elements of purity and health to gain 
the ascendency and drive out their oppo- 
nents. 

To every woman I would say, ‘‘We need 
your influence and assistance, in this mat- 
ter. With the freedom and enlightenment 
secured by our Constitution, with no church 
or priestly influences to limit or prescribe 
our search after and appreciation of 
truth and progress— nothing so seriously 
threatens us as the low moral tone that per- 
vades our politics. In this as well as in 
education and religion, we shall have to 
look to you for assistance and co-operation.” 

I hope that great numbers of Massachu- 
setts women will overcome their ‘‘Indiffer- 
ence,” concerning Suffrage, whatever may 
be its cause, and by the one experiment at 
the polls now offered them, (registry for 
which must be made before the 15th of 
September) satisfy themselves and all others, 
men and women alike, that it was ‘‘good 
for them to be there,” that there is nothing 
in the act of voting, inconsistent with Wo- 
man’s higher welfare, and that of both, is 
involved in her participation with man in 
this, the highest duty in the State. 

C. H. CopMan. 
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SECRETARY SHERMAN IN BOSTON, 


Secretary Sherman was entertained by the 
Boston Commercial Clubs on Tuesday, at 
the Parker House. There was a grand 
gathering of notables; a good dinner, and a 
good deal of speech-making. which was 
much applauded. The closing speech of 
Secretary Sherman's speech as reported, is 
as follows:— 


_ Our oy are written upon the Constitu- 
tion, and it is the duty of you and of all cit- 
izens of the United States to see that these 
rights are maintained immaculate to the 
humblest as well as the loftiest citizen of the 
republic. [Applause. ] 

did not intend to make any political al- 
lusions here, and I have not, for. as I be- 
lieve, the tendency of our time is to broad- 
en and deepen the principles of our govern- 
ment and strengthen the national authorit 
so that every man, woman and child in all 
of our land may feel he is the equal of any 
other, and may enjoy anywhere the rights 
and privileges of American citizenship. 
With these remarks, gentlemen, I take my 
seat, and thank you heartily for your kind 
reception and for your generous welcome to 
this great city of Boston. [Loud applause. ] 

If these words of Secretary Sherman 














mean anything, they mean political rights 
for women, since no person who is denied 
rights which are legally secured to all oth. 
ers can feel that he is the equal of those 
others. The gentlemen at the banquet who 
listened to that speech have quite enough 
influence to put Massachusetts at the head 
of the States, which will make women citi- 
zens feel they are the equals of any other 
Will they do it? .o 
>o——____.. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEEDHAM 
CLUB. 





The Needham Woman Suffrage Club held 
its annual meeting, June 5. Officers for 
the ensuing year were chosen and the Ex. 
ecutive Committee instructed to canvass the 
town before September, to ascertain the 
number of women qualified to vote for 
school committee under the new law, and 
distribute among them the printed instruc. 
tions which have been obtained from the 
Woman’s JouRNAL Office. 

The Committee have held business meet. 
ings in the past three weeks, and appointed 
sub-committees to visit in their respective 
neighborhoods. These report progress from 
week to week. 

It is found to be an arduous task, but not 
a discouraging one. Meeting with not so 
much opposition as with a lack of knowl- 
edge of the matter. The prevailing answer 
being, ‘‘We have not thought at all upon 
the subject.” M. 

Needham, July 2, 1879. 


SUFFRAGE IN MILFORD. 





Thanks to a courageous and earnest band 
of workers—the “faithful among the faith- 
less found,” the good work for our cause 
in Milford, has opened with most encourag- 
ing success, 

At the third parlor meeting, held on Mon- 
day evening last, partial reports from per- 
sons assigned to canvass for voters were 
made. Upwardsof ninety names are pledged 
to be registered for woman’s first vote for 
school committee, on March next. This 
certainly exceeded our expectations, and is 
more than ominous of what is to follow in 
the interim of the time given for registra- 
tion. 

‘‘Have any of the rulers believed?” isa 
grave question asked, you know, by the 
‘wise and prudent,” and it does take quite 
a degree of moral courage to stem the swell- 
ing tide of opposition. A quaint writer 
well says, ‘‘A dead fish will float down 
stream, it takes a live one to go up.” Not- 
withstanding the sneers of superficial poli- 
ticians--the vulgarisms and bitterness of 
free and easy hangers on to the ‘‘dead past,” 
the tidal wave is coming. Not in vain 
have good men—God’s heroes and heroines, 
labored in the past. God bless—and he will 
—all such. Let us close up the ranks anew 
for the battle, willing to ‘‘be of no reputa- 
tion,” if by any means we may be accounted 
worthy thus to “labor and to wait.” 

G. W. 8. 
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MALDEN MEETING. 


The second meeting for the purpose of 
considering the question of women voting 
for school committee, was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, July 16th. Mrs. E. J. 
Gordon fpresided. A report of the last 
meeting was read, and methods and results 
of the work freely discussed. The commit- 
tee who have been canvassing different sec- 
tions of the town reported that they met 
with very fair encouragement. Some of 
the experiences were novel. One lady in 
her travels had met a woman whose excuse 
for not taking advantage of the law was, 
that ‘‘her husband would kill her;” but 
who when advised not to vote if such a 
frightful punishment really awaited her, re- 
plied : ‘‘Oh, I don’t care for that; 1’d vote if 
I wanted to.” Another ‘‘always had been 
in the back-ground,” and still another, after 
feebly struggling for an evasion, said, “‘I 
never go out in Marchi!” 

A committee consisting of Mrs. E. J. 
Gordon, Mrs. H. H. Robinson and Mrs. J. 
G. Adams was appointed to arrange for fu- 
ture meetings. Mrs, C. P. Nickles of Chel- 
sea then read an essay, giving reasons why 
women should vote for school committee. 
Her principal plea was for a better and 
higher kind of common school education, 
one looking more towards the morals of 
children, and less to their parrot-like com- 
mitment of facts. This sort of training 
woman’s influence will help to secure, and 
since the care of the schools is committed 
to the school committee, if such committee 
could bea body of citizens chosen by the 
best votes of both men and women, and rep- 
resenting these highest ideas of education, 
these principles could be carried out in our 
school management. 

The speaker also urged as a second rea- 
son, the advancement of the temperance 
cause through the universal exercise,of this 
initiatory right,—a reason which appeals to 
many women who do not care for other 
subjects—and closed by appealing to all 
women to do their duty in this direction. 
This right having been granted to Woman, 
it is her first duty to take advantage of it, 
setting aside all selfish and timid feelings 
and all foolish prejudices, and going boldly 
forward in this new path, which the best 
of both sexes declare is the path of duty for 
her at the present time. H. R. 8. 
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WHAT WESTFIELD HAS DONE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Your readers will be 
Jeased to learn the result of the Westfield 

School Suffrage Call which was copied from 
the Zimes and published in the Woman's 
JourNAL last week. A report of the first 
meeting has been sent you. 

At the last meeting the ladies had a very 
pleasant time with the Assessors, a goodly 
number of the representative women of the 
town being present. The law relating to 
Woman’s voting was freely discussed. There 
was a difference of opinion even among the 
Assessors with reference to some sections, 
yet notwithstanding the ambiguity which 
seemed to exist in the rendering of the law, 
the ladies were there in the performance of 
a Christian duty, and asa result thirty-eight 
names were registered that afternoon. 

As to the character of the ladies the Sat- 
urday’s Springfield Republican said: ‘It 
would be hard to find 30 more intelligent 
and refined women in the town than those 
whose names are now upon the Assessor’s 
books for voters.” 

I deem it a great injustice—nay more—a 
burning shame that the women of Massachu- 
setts must pay a tax of $2 for the privilege 
of voting for a School Committee, while the 
worthless drunken loafer by paying a like 
amount (or by having some selfish politician 
pay it for him) may have a voice in the 
election of the officers of the town, state and 
general government from President down. 
Good women, bite your lips, suppress your 
righteous indignation, accept this crumb of 
justice offered you, and ask and demand 
more. Yours in haste, 

Jas. NOBLE. 

Westfield, July 21, 1879. 
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LETTER FROM ITALY. 


Five minutes ago, herein farioff Florence, 
I was reading the Woman's JouRNAL of 
June 14, quite lost to consciousness of ev- 
erything except the familiar associations of 
my native land, and the clear fresh moral 
atmosphere that always comes when the 
JOURNAL finds me out in my wanderings. 

Reading of Mrs. Woolson’s address before 
the Moral Education Society in Freeman 
Place Chapel, and the 7Zraveller’s confession 
that her ideas of political economy would 
make the majority of our members of Con- 
gress blush for themselves, I read her 
strong arguments with a smile that the seri- 
ousuess of the subject and the dignity of the 
treatment would scarcely account for. For 
I can never see Mrs. Woolson’s name men- 
tioned, or read any of herthoughtful utter- 
ances, however serious may be their rela- 
tion, without a vivid memory of that lady's 
dazzling and audacious wit flashing electri- 
cally from point to point, and carrying mer- 
ry laughter efter it like an electrical rever- 
beration—as is a familiar habit in the social 
freedom of the Club Teas! I invariably re- 
member one especial occasion, and laugh 
outright at the remembrance. It was one 
of the Club meetings when Dr. Dio Lewis, 
evidently in a perverse mood, addressed the 
ladies upon the subject of dress, and after 
several assertions that were absolutely con- 
tradictory of his whole hygienic system, de- 
clared that nothing added to a woman’s 
dignity so much as a long sweeping train ! 

The ladies looked at each other in sur- 
prise at Dr. Lewis’s new crab-way of pro- 
gression. But Mrs. Woolson rose in her 
place, and with expression as grave and sol- 
emn as clothes the features of the immortal 
sphynx, gave a brief but eloquent appeal 
that for the adding of dignity to the appear- 
ance of our fathers, husbands, brothers and 
sons, the masculine coat-tail be made here- 
after to sweep the ground at a length of 
two feet! And I smile as [remember anoth- 
er vigorous address of hers to the ladies over 
their tea, when the object to which to devote 
a sum of money—fifty cents or thereabouts 
—was under discussion. ‘‘What!’ she ex- 
claimed, extending her teacup with Ciceron- 
ian dignity; ‘‘What! shall the committee 
be left to batten on those fifty cents? Shall 
they gloat, ——&c.” 

I read Mr. Higginson’s eminently sensible 
advice to gentlemen about to address grad- 
uating classes of young women, with half a 
sigh that that advice had not been given 
years ago—when my school class could per- 
haps have benefited by it. As I read Mr. 
Higginson’s assurance that young women 
prefer to be addressed simply as human be- 
ings—as students—and not as a class of in- 
dividuals whose sex must never be forgot- 
ten, or cease to be prominently paraded, as 
something exceptional and a trifle abnormal 
in the student-world and the world of hu 
man beings, I was vividly reminded of 
two addresses to graduating classes that 
made an indelible impression upon my 
memory. One was an address made years 
ago to the graduating class in a prominent 
and most excellent Female Seminary in Illi- 
nois, of which I was a pupil. The speaker 
was @ young clergyman, a recent graduate 
from Beloit College, and then settled over 
his first charge. He had just graduated and 
he knew of course that this class required a 
character of eloquence quite different from 
the graduating addresses at Beloit—for were 
they not ‘‘sweet girl-graduates?” and if they 
did not all have ‘‘golden hair” it was apity, 
for probably not one of them but would 
rather choose that crown of girl-graduate 
glory than to have mastered the Differential 








Calculus! So this young clergyman, this 
shepherd of a human flock, spoke to a num- 
ber of seuls with subtleties of intellectual 
complexion and crying spiritual needs 
enough to baffle the understanding of any 
but their Creator—somewhat in this wise: 

“You have been shut up here for three 
years within the walls of this stately build- 
ing, as fair flowers are shut up in a bigh- 
walled but sunny garden--your beauty and 
fragrance protected from the chill and blight 
of the world, till now the time has come 
that you will go forth to brighten other 
gardens—gardens guarded with loving care 
—where, God grant your rarest beauty and 
sweetest fragrance may make glad the 
hearts of those who love you, &c., &c.” 

This was the strain of the whole address, 
and the beauty and perfume business the 
key note of it all. You see we were happier 
than students of our sex generally are, for 
while the fact becomes to them hateful by 
iteration and reiteration that they are not as 
other human beings, because they are wo- 
men, we were not as other human beings, 
other students, even as other women, be- 
cause we were walled-up flowers waiting for 
the gardener—husband, or at worst, our papa 
gardener, to transplant us where our per- 
fume and beauty would do him the most 
good! It is scarcely necessary for me to 
say that this discourse received the good- 
natured contempt it merited from those 
sweet girl-graduates—one or two of whom 
afterwards perfumed and beautified the 
burning fields of foreign missions—others 
of whom have been beaten by the coldest 
storms and scorched with the fiercest heat 
that the world ever has for toiling women, 
and none of whom, I believe, have ever gone 
into the beauty and perfume line as the sole 
purpose of their existence. That I remem- 
ber the words of this discourse so well, is 
because it became household words within 
that walled-up-garden. For months after- 
wards, the waJled-in and waiting flowers 
repeated it to each other upon every occa- 
sion. AndI dare say some eyes will read 
these lines, whose memories after all these 
years will spring into sudden freshness of 
that group of educated thoughtful girls just 
going out to meet life in all the most pro- 
saic and trying aspects (for they vere none 
of them wealthy) who were bidden God 
speed on the threshold in such pre¢minently 
masculine twaddle as this. The other ad- 
dress, was one given seven or eight or nine 
years ago to the graduating class of the 
Dixon, Illinois, High School. This class 
was composed of boys and girls who had 
been educated together from the same 
books, and who had come side by side to 
this dividing point in their lives. The 
speech-maker was the clergyman then 
preaching to the M. E. Church in that place. 
Ido not remember his name or I would 
give it the honor of a place in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. He did not address the class as 
one—this class that was one and had been 
for years—not he! He began his address 
by dividing that class into two portions— 
male and female, asthe Great Judge will di- 
vide the sheep from the goats in a greater 
day,and thus addressed them, the sheep first, 
the goats afterwards. He spoke to the 
blessed sheep, the boys upon whom had 
fallen no blight of sex—as to human beings 
—to the future makers of the glory or the 
shame of their country; the workers of hu- 
man bane or blessing, those upon whom 
great moral issues hung, for whom glory 
waited—who could be mighty conquerors 
in the eternal battle of life, &c., &v., &., 
all of which was one idea in various forms, 
‘Be good and be strong.” All the time the 
girl-goats stood quietly waiting their turn to 
receive the greaf man’s notice after he should 
have hammered the drum, and blown the 
clarion loud and long enough for the human 
half of the class. 

I distinctly remember how the expression 
of his face and the tone of his voice changed, 
as, having finished his remarks to the first 
half of the class he turned to the second, 
and began to coo gently, as if too vigorous 
tones would shatter those feeble feminine 
skulls. He told them much the same non- 
sense as had been said to my class years be- 
fore, although inless flowery manner. He 
told them that their sphere was domestic; 
theirs to lighten the burdens of their own 
households; theirs to ensphere themselves 
in such sweet sanctities of homeliness as 
should always and forever muffle the sound 
of the world’s tumult into which their fel- 
low (male) students must now go forth; 
theirs to be womanly women, wives and 
mothers, and not unsexed creatures who 
would rush out from God-ordained seclu- 
sion into the din and turmoil of the world’s 
warfare, etc., etc., all of which was one 
idea in various forms, ‘“‘Be good and be 
weak !” He did not exactly tell them that 
they must deaden the cry of earth’s sorrow 
and sin by a more vigorous slam of the 
scrub brush, or flourish the dish-cloth so 
briskly that they could never see the pale 
victims of man’s glorious egotism in the 
outside world, but in the narrow life of a 
small country town it was much the same 
thing. And I wondered in my heart that 
those intelligent girls, with their young 
hearts as full of the glorious enthusiasm of 
youth, and the stirrings of noble passions 
quite as deep in their natures as in the Au- 
man half of the class beside them, did not 
sicken with disgust at this brutal, masculine 





ordering of the moral universe that drops 
not only the love of womanhood but also its 
power out of its scheme, to smother them 
both in rose-petaled ‘‘sanctities ’ whence 
the latter so often steals, a cringing, shame- 
faced, ignoble thing into a world where it 
will not wholly be denied ! 

When I began this letter, I intended to 
write only of Florence and of the curious 
sensation that met me when, looking up 
from the WoMAN’s JouRNAL and my hour's 
forgetfulness of everything except what was 
suggested by it, I found myself looking out 
upon a busy Italian Piazza, with the mighty 
Cathedral just across the way, Giotto’s lily 
tower breaking my view of the sky; the 
medieval tower of the Palazzo Vecchio ris- 
ing over huddled roofs beyond, and the 
Medicean coat of arms surmounted bya 
gilded papal tiara reflecting the sunlight 
into my eyes from an opposite corner; but 
that I forgot the sensation and the view 
from my window when I began to write of 
Mrs. Woolson and Mr. Higginson is not to 
be wondered at. Just across the way are 
Ghiberti’s famous doors of the Baptistery, 
and almost every time I peep out through 
the closed blinds I see some of my country- 
people, guide book in hand, studying out 
the story of this marvelous bronze, which is 
so much more pictorial than sculpturesque, 
and therefore was a disappointment to me, 
for why should sculpture, colorless, without 
perspective, atmosphere or distance, tell 
any story by its simple forms, and why 
should we care to know in the presence of 
the one simple idea of Beauty, whether the 
Venus di Milo is triumphant in the judg- 
ment of Paris or marched to victory ina 
procession with Mars? It is a busy place, 
this Piazza del Duomo, beneath our win- 
dows, and we scarcely ever look out with- 
out seeing something of interest enough to 
make us summon all the rest tosee. A mo- 
ment ago it was a funeral. A coffin draped 
in black velvet upon which was embroidered 
a massive cross. The coffin was borne on 
the shoulders of men, who were concealed 
beneath the pall, only their feet showing 
that the coffin was not some great black ob- 
ject moved by invisible power. It wascov- 
ered with flowers and surrounded by men 
covered from head to foot in, black, who 
chanted monotonously as they carried their 
torches flickering dimly in the afternoon 
light. Behind them came a procession of 
youths in the military uniform of the gov- 
ernment schools. They marched slowly 
with guns reversed, anc thus we knew that 
he who was of that solemn procession creep- 
ing graveward, yet who did not march, was 
but a youth—-some mother’s boy, younger, 
and perhaps a day or two ago just as prom- 
ising and as happy asthe dead young prince 
for whom all Europe has asad pitying word. 
Next it is one of the. quaint Dérectoire bon- 
nets—which are not yet numerous enough 
in Florence to be common—exaggerated to 
such a pitch of brim and crown that we 
laughingly say: ‘‘We never see such out- 
landish things in America !” and then sud- 
denly become very grave as the wearer calls 
a cab and thrusts down upon its seat a bril- 
liant Baedeker, by which sign we know she 
is not Italian, but American or English. 
Next it is a nun fainting and carried into a 
neighboring chemist s with her white-winged 
bonnet flapping where nun’s bonnets seldom 
flap—over a man’s shoulder. Then it isthe 
throng of purple-robed nuns, brown-garbed 
monks, gaily dressed ladies, simple peasants 
and shop people pouring out from the 
bronze doors of the Baptistery, from some 
afternoon service. The Piazza is full of 
bare-headed women fanning with all their 
mights, and waiting carriages wherever 
there is shadow, principally in the cool- 
ness of the Baptistery shade. The bronze 
saints over the doors look meekly down up- 
on the hurry and rush of short-lived mor- 
tals in the Piazza as they have looked down 
upon it for centuries. We might muse and 
grow solemn over the thought—but here 
comes a living postman, and who knows 
that he has not letters for us from dear far 
off America ! 

MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 
Florence, July 1, 1879. 
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MARTHA MARVIN. 





There are occasional deaths which arouse 
the sympathies of an entire community, 
either because of the worth of the deceased, 
or,-because of the highly dramatic circum- 
stances under which the event occurs. 

Both these reasons combined to give us in 
Providence a sense of something like person 
al bereavement with the news that Miss 
Martha Marvin had been drowned at Glou- 
cester, Mass., July 9, 1879. 

She had unusual musical talent and was a 
teacher of the piano, and leading contralto 
in the choir of one of the principal churches 
in this city. 

Only two days before, she had left Provi- 
dence to spend her vacation in Magnolia 
Village, Gloucester, and on that fatal Wed- 
nesday went with a party to Rafe’s Chasm, 
only a mile away. While sitting with the 
others on the rocks, a sudden fierce breaker 
swept Miss Marvin away before the very 
eyes of her companions and beyond the pos- 
sibility of rescue. After four hours the 
body was recovered and sent to her father’s 
home in New York State. 

Her professional career had made her 
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widely known in Providence, and her iove- 
ly qualities of mind and person had endear- 
ed her to a very large circle. 

At two of the largest churches in the city, 
especial allusion was made in the service to 
Miss Marvin. At the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, where she had sung, the 
exercises were particularly touching. Her 
vacant seat in the choir was draped, 
and her book lay open at the solo which 
she had sung the preceding Sunday, only 
three days before her death: 

‘But the Lord is mindful of His own, 
He remembereth His children; 
Bow before Him, ye mighty, 
For the Lord is near us.” 

He was indeed near; nearer than she 
thought. 

The portion of the gallery directly in 
front of her seat was heavily hung with 
black, relieved with festoons of smilax and 
surmounted by a device in choice flowers. 

The entire musical service was arranged 
with especial regard to the occasion, and, 
when the ninetieth Psalm was responsiveiy 
rendered by the clergyman and choir, the 
passages—‘‘Thou turnest man to destruc- 
tion; and sayest, Return, ye children of 
men;... ‘‘Thou carriest them away as 
with a flood,” —must have touched all hearts 
with a strange, new significance. 

The tender tribute paid by the officiating 
minister to Miss Marvin’s character and in- 
fluence, was not more eloquent than were 
the many bowed heads and wet eyes in that 
large audience. 

FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 

Providence, R. 1. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The yellow fever has again made its ap- 
pearance in Tennesee. 


A compulsory education bill has failed to 
pass the Illinois Legislature. 


Four scholarships of $1000 eacb have just 
been endowed at Abbot Academy, Andover. 


John Charles A. Hamilton, a grandson of 
Alexander Hamilton, died at Merced, Cal., 
latey. 

Mr. Curtis Guild, of Boston, presided at 
the Fourth of July dinner at the Westmins- 
ter Palace Hotel, London. 


Mr. Ernest Longfellow, the artist, and 
son of the poet, is abcut to return to Amer- 
ica after a three years’ absence abroad. 

Since no license has prevailed in Norwich 
Conn., arrests for drunkenness have fallen 
off in five months, from 161 to 58, and com- 
mitments for crime from 127 to 37. 


Attempts to abolish the study of drawing 














in the St. Louis schools, and failing that, to 





make it an optional branch, have been un 
successful in the school board. 

President McCosh, at the Princeton Com- 
mencement recently, announced that the 
College was absolutely out of debt, and that 
an agreement had been signed to keep the 
expenses within the income hereafter. 


From 1500 to 2000 panes of glass were 
broken in the city schoolhouses by the late 
storm of hail and wind, and about 3000 
street lamps suffered, the majority having 
the glass on three sides broken. 

The city solicitor in Boston, in answer to 
a series of questions from the board of as- 
sessors, says: ‘‘I see no way in which the 
poll-taxes in the year 1878 can now be di- 
vided, so as to say that one part was assess- 
ed for the state tax and another part for the 
county tax of that year.” . 

Professor Lewis B. Monroe, dean of the 
Boston University schoo! of oratory, died 
at his summer residence at Dublin, N. H., 
after an illness of about two weeks. He 
had been connected with the university 
since 1873, when the school was founded, 
and he was also professor in the elocution- 
ary department of the Martha’s Vineyard 
Institute. He leaves a widow and two 
daughters. 

At their recent convention in Toledo the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union— 
largely composed of the original crusaders, 
passed the following with but two dissent- 
oo — 

ecognizing that woman is responsible 
for the purity of the home and social 
circle,— 

Resolved, To ask for her the ballot on all 
questions pertaining to temperance. 

Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge of Ravenna, a 
devout and highly gifted woman, who is 
thoroughly committed to the ballot for 
‘thome protection,” was unanimously elect- 
ed president. 

All of the members of the late advisory 
board of women for charitable institutiors 
have been re-appointed upon the new boards, 
—Mrs. Calkins of Springfield as one of the 
trustees of the Monson, Westboro and Lan- 
caster schools, Mrs. Hammond of Boston as 
trustee of the state almshouse, and Miss 
Boutwell of Groton as trustee of the state 
workhouse. Mrs. Richardson of Lowell, 
appointed trustee of the school board, w: 8 
trustee of the Lancaster school; Dr. Emily 
F. Pope, appointed trustee of the almshouse 
is one of twin sisters successfully practicing 
medicine at Boston, after a thorough pro- 
fessional educationabroad. These appoint- 
ments with those to the prison commission 
put eight women into the service of the 
State as trustees and commissioners, all with 
equal powers with their associates of the 
other sex. 
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CRITICISMS IN PARENTHESIS. 


John Scales in the ‘‘Women’s Rights 
column of the Portsmouth Weekly, takes a 
few sentences of the address of President 
Eliot at Smith College, and makes his own 
comment as follows:— 

Ix Parentuesis. — President Eliot of 
Harvard University delivered an address at 
the first Commencement of Smith College 
at Northampton, Mass., June 18th last, at 
which time and place eighteen young ladies 
were graduated. 1 select certain paragraphs, 
here and there, and enclose my remarks 
thereon in parenthesis. 

«We can only learn by actual observa- 
tion, whether years spent away from home 
in study and in the enjoyment of keen in- 
tellectual sympathy, will produce in women 
discontent with domestic life, which is their 
ordinary lot.” 

(What has that to do about it? only a 
mall percentage of the whole number of 
women will desire to enter college, so that 
there will be a great supply left to regulate 
“domestic” life, if college-educated women 
should b ecome so wholly engrossed in liter- 
ary pursuits that ‘domestic life’ would 
have no attraction for them. In other 
words, if they prefer to live ‘old maids,” 
whose business is it? They are human 
beings, and have perfect right to exercise 
their choice in the matter.) 

“Experience alone can teach whether the 

ostponement of the entry of young ladies 
into society, from the age of eighteen to that 
of twenty-two, will change polite society 
for the worse, or alter that action of society 
in promoting marriages, which is yey 4 
though not explicitly, acknowledged to 
one of its most important functions.” 

(Change polite society for the worse? 
Indeed! Nonsense,—not one per cent of the 
college girls will come from what President 
Eliot would regard as ‘‘polite society.” Oh 
no! The large majority would come from 
the school-teaching class of women, whom 
‘polite society” would not deign to recog- 
nize. The President need not be alarmed 
on this point; the ‘‘society” he speaks of 
would never miss those of its young ladies 
who pursue a college course. Moreover, it 
is a fact very easy to demonstrate, that 
there is a numerous class of women in ‘‘po- 
lite society” who fail to get married before 
they are thirty years old, who have not been 
jhindered in their endeavors by a college 
education.) 

“The chief danger to be dreaded is the 
dan to health, including in the term 
health, not only immunity from disease, 
but the full natural development of every 
physical capacity.” 

(Very good. Look after the health, of 
course, but why look after a girl’s health any 
more than a boy’s? The educated class of 
women at the present time are not the wo- 
men who make up the vast majority of 
“‘nolite society,” as the term is generally 
regarded; yet there are more invalids, ten 
to one, in the latter than in the former. It 
cannot be education which produces inva- 
lids, then, but the pernicious fashions of 
“polite society.” Young ladies readily gain 
admission to this circle, who could not by 
apy means be admitted to college.) 

“‘To live three-quarters of the year with 
several hundred persons, is to undergo un- 
natural excitement and unnecessary wear 
and tear, both of body and mind.” 

(True, every word, yet that is just the ed- 
ucation which ‘‘polite-society” girls get in 
the high-priced and high-toned ‘‘young 
tadies’ seminaries,” which Harvard College 
thinks are good and sufficient for women.) 

“The educated world has become habit- 
uated to the exposure of young men to bad 
influence of bad men, where hundreds are 
congregated, (as at Harvard,) and have 
found it not intolerable; but of the results 
of a similar exposure of girls to the evils of 
coarse or vicious companionship, the edu- 
cated world has but smal] experience; and 
it dreads such exposure the more, because 
of the high value which it sets upon the in- 
nocency of women.” 

(Why set a higher value upon the inno- 
cency of women than upon the innocency 
of young men in college? I can see no 
reason why, but it may be that those who 
set this high value, do it to render women 
more capable of being deceived by scape- 
grace college graduates, who tell such big 
yarns of what they did in college. The 
dormitory system can be no worse for wo- 
‘women than it is for men, and it is certain- 
ly bad for both, and ought to be abolished; 
but its continuance is no valid excuse for 
shutting women out from the privilege of 
using Harvard University.) 

“It is already quite clear that if collegi- 
ate education is to be given to any consider- 
able number of young women, it must be 
given in separate colleges; for the reason 
that very few young women resort to those 
colleges, originally for men, which have 

been opened to them in New England.” 


(That is decidedly incorrect. Boston 
University alone has graduated more ladies 
this year than all the female colleges in New 
England put together. Perhaps Harvard 
University thinks to annihilate Boston Uni- 
versity, by not recognizing what the latter 
is doing; if so, Harvard will find out its 
mistake before many years.) 


_—_ +> eo —___—. 
WOMEN WHO WORK. 


We have read with interest an editorial 
under the above title, in your weekly of 
Feb. 20, and know that much of it is but 
too true as to farmers’ wives; and yet we 
believe that the isolation of farmers’ wives 
has much to do with their discontent. Man 


is a social being, so is woman, only more 
so. She must have some one to talk to, 
some female friend into whose ear she can 
pour her sorrows and her joys. This is 
often quite impossible among farmers’ 
wives, as the occasions for social chit-chat 
are infrequent among neighbors, who often 
live too far apart and have too much 
work to do to take the time to run into a 
neighbor’s house. Why is it that the statis- 
tics of our lunatic asylums show that there 
are more by far of farmers’ wives as inmates 
than from any other class or profession? 
In locations where the Grange is a promi- 
nent feature, where meetings are held from 
twice to four times a month, our farmers’ 
wives exchange ideas, thoughts, and expe- 
riences, and in such locations you will find 
happier women, and hence better natured 
men than where the Patrons of Husbandry 
do not exist. This organization, originally 
intended as a social one, is getting back to 
its first ideas as to the benefits to be derived 

from being a Patron, although the benefits 
of associated efforts in buying and selling 
farm products are easily adapted to its 
members’ wants. It is now on a ‘‘non-par- 

tisan” basis. Those who went into it in its 

infancy expecting to use it as a tool for 
their own selfish purposes and political 
preferment, have found to their cost that it 
could not be done. These have dropped 
out as the chaff is blown from the wheat. 

Let farmers join the Grange, taking in their 
wives, and children of proper age, spend 
more time in getting acquainted with each 
other, their wants, their hopes, their aspira- 
tions, and we shall hear less complaint of 
the dullness and routine of farm life; less 
inclination on the part of their children to 
leave the farm to seek the uncertain success 
of city life, with its many ups and downs 
and vexations of life, and, we might add, 
that our insane asylums will receive fewer 
farmers’ wives thereby.—G. W. C. in Inter- 
Ocean. 
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THE MOTHER'S WEARY WATCH. 


After the excitement and enjoyment of 
the Fourth have fairly passed away, and 
we look back upon it only as a memory, 
there will ever be, to some, a blot upon its 
brightness, for who that witnessed the 
sight of so many youngsters, whose cheeks 
had scarcely lost the bloom of childhood, 
staggering along under the influence of 
liquor, could but feel that there was a 
wrong somewhere, that would leave open 
the dangerous influence of the grog-shop 
to the honest, unsophisticated boys that 
came in crowds from their pure country 
homes? My heart has not yet ceased to 
ache for the poor Irish mother, who stood 
beside me during the evening concert, 
and whose long drawn sighs and weary 
face awoke a compassionate thrill in my 
own bosom. I kindly inquired if she was 
tired, at the same time offering her my 
chair. 

“Och! no, me darlint!” she exclaimed, 
‘fits not tired me back is, but it’s me 
poor heart that is loike to break for me 
bye.” 

“Why, what is the matter? Where is 

he?” 
“Ah, its that sure I'd loike to know 
meself. It’s looking the eyes out of me 
head, I am, trying ‘to see him. Ye ought 
to have seen him when he wint away this 
mornin’, with his cheeks as red as a rose, 
and his eyes shining wid the thought of 
the good time he was goin’ to have. Ye 
see, it’s new the city is to him. We have 
a little farm out a good many miles from 
here, but me sister sint me wurrud of the 
celebration, and so Jimmy and I came 
down last night, and he wint with his 
cousins wid the horribles early this morn- 
in’. I wanted to know me own bye, so I 
put a bit of red ribbon on the top of his 
hat, and 1 saw him in the procession, 
walking with the rest of ’em, and that’s. 
the last. He promised to meet me after it 
was over on the corner, and it’s there I’ve 
been all day with never a bit or a sup 
between me lips. But now I thought 
perhaps, he might be over here in the 
crowd—it’s that fond he is of the music,— 
but I can’t see him, and it’s lonesome me 
heart is, that he wint with the byes to get 
a drop, and it’s been too much for him, for 
it’s the first time, and he, but sixteen and 
all I've got. The father died a drunkard, 
and: sure its many a prayer I've sint up to 
the Virgin to keep me bye from the grog- 
shop, but may be she didn’t hear me. I 
know it’s to the Father you Yankees pray, 
but it seems to me the Holy Mother would 
have more feelin’ for the loikes of us, but 
it’s thankful I am, that ye have listened to 
me so long. It eases me heart to speak of 
me trouble, though it’s but to a stranger. 
I'll go back now to the corner; perhaps he’s 
come to himself, and remembers the mother 
waiting for him.” 

I watched her nearly cross the street, and 
take her place of observation, her eager 
eyes strained anxiously upon the passers-by, 
When I came home she was still there, 
patient and hopeful. No persuasion could 
induce her to leave, for ‘Jimmy is sure to 
remember the promise to the mother, when 
he is himself again,” she reiterated to all 
that could be said toher. I wish I might 
know how her wearisome watch ended. I 





could tell of many more painful scenes that 


I witnessed, yet none that touched so ten 
der a chord of sympathy as this, but my 
letter would be too long, and I refrain. 

I have long felt that there is something 
more for us women to du fer the cause of 
temperance. We have worked long and 
bravely. We have prayed and hoped against 
hope, year after year, but there is one thing 
we have not yet tried. That might not 
avail us, I know, yet I’m sure I but voice 
the unspoken desire of many wise and good 
women, when I say, ‘‘Give us the ballot!” 
Let us try that ten years, at the same time 
keeping our home influences and love pure 
and constant, and 1 am sure we must make 
a change in public sentiment that will have 
a telling influence upon the coming genera 
tion. 

If we had been permitted a voice in the 
city government, would we have allowed 
the grog-shops open on the Fourth of July? 
Woypld we have granted so many licenses? 
Would we have granted any? O father of 
the little golden head, pressed close now tc 
the loving mother’s breast, look forward 
into the coming years when it will be no 
longer sheltered under her brooding care, 
and what answer do you give? — Judith 
Merle, in Springfield Homestead, July 7, 


1879. 
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CHOOSING A MINISTER’S WIFE. 


A great innovation is proposed, and the 
beginning of a new reformation dawns on 
the world! 

The reformers who are now seeking to 
build up a new reformation in the heart of 
Europe, have made an onset upon the rule 
of clerical celibacy. They have had a synod 
in which the subject was discussed long and 
learnedly, and so strong is prejudice, and 
so bound are they to the traditions of their 
Church, it was with the greatest difficulty 
they could be brought to release themselves 
from the cruel yoke. And when at last it 
was carried that priests might marry, it was 
coupled with a strange provision that we, 
enjoying the liberty of those whom Christ 
makes free, are not able easily to under- 
stand. They resolved in synod to permit 
priests to marry, but it was required that 
“the wife shall be acceptable to the congre- 
gation and to the bishop, and shall be ap- 
proved by them.” 

It would be a curious canvass in a coun- 
try congregation, or a city one either, when 
the sense of the people was taken on the ac 
ceptability of the lady whom the pastor pro- 
poses to make his wife. If she were a mem- 
ber of the flock, there never would be agree- 
ment. If she were not a member, how 
would they ascertain her qualities? A 
preacher car come on trial, or a committee 
can go and hear him, see him, weigh and 
measure him, and report the result to the 
congregation. But now just suppose a com- 
mittee of ladies is sent from New Jersey to 
ascertain the merits of the lady in Vermont 
whom their pastor wishes to marry. ‘They 
can talk with her, and ask the neighbors 
what manner of woman she is, and inspect 
her school diploma and read some of her 
old compositions, get her photograph, but 
after all it is precious little they will be able 
to report as to her ability to “keep house” 
for the minister, or to get up a church fair, 
or to eke out a poor salary, that is rather 
diminished than increased as the number of 
backs to be clothed and mouths to ke fed is 
quadrupled 

And then the question comes up if the 
people or the bishop ought to meddle in the 
matter. What business of theirs is it? If 
the pastor and his wife are mutually satis- 
fied, is it the right or duty of anybody else 
to interfere? 

But itis one of the peculiarities of our 
church life, especially in the rural village 
or district, that the young wife of the pas- 
tor is claimed as a part of the church prop- 
erty, to be talked about, criticised, instruct- 
ed, sat upon, dissected and pulled to pieces, 
at the sweet will of thecongregation. When 
the pastor has brought to his people a wife 
whom God has endowed with gifts to be a 
wise and useful leader in the work of the 
church, it will be her joy to use her gifts, 
and to be much in the service. But she 
may be better fitted for a ‘keeper at home;” 
to make the house the abode of order and 
peace and health, and the solace, inspirer 
and helpmeet for her husband. Thus she 
may be a greater blessing to the people 
than one who is always ‘‘on the go.” Some 
wives combine the two in one, and some 
are neither. The Lord did not ordain 
wives for his disciples. We are told that a 
bishop must have one wife, not that he 
must have none, nor two. And we are not 
instructed as to the qualities of a minister's 
wife, as we are in regard to his own qualifi- 
cations. 

Happy is that people whose pastor is 
blessed with a prudent wife, because he is 
blessedin her. But she is not the people’s 
wife. “ She is not called by them. They 
were not allowed a voice in her selection. 
She has no salary. But she delights in the 
ministry of the saints. She is a pattern in 
her own house, and according to the meas 
ure of her strength, she goes about doing 
good. 

But it is a grand mistake to suppose that 
she is not the very best wife a pastor can 
have who makes his house what it should 
be. Do you ever think of the worry, the 





wear and tear, of that minister who has to 


look after his house and parish too? And 
of the peace and power of that preacher 
who can give himself wholly to the work of 
the ministry because his wife takes joyfully 
the burden of domestic life upon her tender 
hands? 

A lawyer, now worth a large property, 
lost his wife a few days ago. Before she 
was buried, I called in sympathy with him, 
and he began at once to tell me how he be- 
gan his practice with no money and no 
friend but the poor girl who loved him, and 
had, for thirty years, managed all his do- 
mestic affairs without his giving them a 
thought. Business, wealth, friends, chil- 
dren were added, and his wife had been the 
steward while he had attended to the work 
in the world. 

Far more than a lawyer does a pastor 
need a wife like that. 

I do not believe the congregation, nor a 
bishop, nor a town meeting, could pick out 
a wife for anybody. And when we remem- 
ber that the first and highest of all things to 
be thought of in the marriage relation is 
mutual affection, and without it, religion, 
sense and beauty are not enough, it is ri- 
diculous to talk about the congregation 
having a voice in the choice of a wife for 
the pastor.—WV. Y. Observer. 
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APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 


WomEN oF East Boston:—The Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts has, in its wisdom, 
seen fit to bestow upon you new duties and 
new responsibilities. We know that many 
women feel that, already, their duties and 
responsibilities are more than commensurate 
with their power to perform, and it is be- 
cause we fear that this natural shrinking 
from additional labor may prevent a prompt 
response to this new call for help that we 
have thought it best to appeal tothe women 
of East Boston to come forward heartily to 
the support of our well-beloved Common- 





* wealth, in her effort to uphold the chief 


pillars of her greatness,—her common 
schools. ; 

We justly glory in the rank Massachusetts 
holds in the family of States. We point 
with pride to the orderly government of 
her communities, to the morality and enter- 
prise of her people, and to the wholesome 
influence which she exerts and has exerted 
upon the prosperity and substantial achieve- 
ment of ourcommon country. And the se- 
cret of her greatness lies in the fact that her 
founders, in the midst of their desperate 
struggle with the untamed forces of Nature, 
found time to lay, broad and deep, the cor- 
ner-stone of that noble edifice of public ed 
ucation which has so exalted and ennobled 
the State they dedicated to the glory of 
God and the enfranchisement of man. 

To the perpetuity of that edifice Massa 
chusetts must look for the continuance and 
extension of her prosperity ; with its decay 
must perish the structure of her greatness. 
And that decay will commence whenever 
her people permit themselves to be allured 
by the pursuit of material gain, or the com- 
passing of petty political ends, from up- 
holding and cherishing that beneficent sys- 
tem of free schools which their fathers in- 
stituted as the enduring safeguard and 
strong reliance of the State. 

This peril menaces us today. We are 
engaged in an absorbing race for wealth and 
material advancement ; we have welcomed 
to our shores troops of citizens reared un 
der institutions utterly foreign to our own. 
Impelled by these and other causes, we 
have, alas! begun to surrender to the un- 
worthy and ignoble hands of political trick- 
sters the sacred responsibility of government 
which the God of freedom has laid upon us, 
and from the conscientiou® fulfilment of 
which no son or daughter can abstain with- 
out base recreancy to the faith of the fath- 
ers. 

One of the most sacred of these responsi- 
bilities is the direction of public education, 
—the training of the children of the State. 
To this momentous charge no citizen should 
dare to come without the preparation of 
honest study and a sincere desire worthily 
to maintain the honor of the Common- 
wealth. Yet, to our shame be it said, we 
have suffered the pure heritage transmitted 
to us without spot or stain to be dragged 
down into the vile pollution of political chi- 
canery and soiled with the touch of most 
unholy hands. We have chosen—or per- 
mitted to be chosen—to the administration 
of the public schools of the State many men 
utterly unworthy of the sacred trust; low 
scramblers for preferment, illiterate aspi- 
rants to office, intriguing and unscrupulous 
politicians. 

But though the safety of the State, is 
thus, in some degree, menaced, yet the dan 
ger is not imminent, so long as a majority 
of the citizens are sensible of its approach 
and skilful to avert it. That they are thus 
sensible is evinced by the fact that the rep- 
resentatives of the people, during the last 
session of the Legislature, pointed out the 
very peril upon which we have dwelt, and 
devised a means whereby they hoped to 
avert it. They proposed to lift the schools 
as far as possible out of politics, and to this 
end to call for counsel and direct aid upon 
that class in the community which has nev- 
er entered the political arena. They ap- 
pealed to the women of Massachnsetts— 





those to whose charge God himself has en- 











trusted the education of children—to come 
to the rescue of the imperilled State. 

Women ! shall this appeal be made in 
vain? Mothers, whose hopes are centred 
in the beings to whom you have given life 
will you refuse your co-operation when the 
legislators of your State declare that with. 
out it the schools wherein so large a propor- 
tion of your children’s time must be spent 
are in danger of becoming unworthy of the 
high trust you confide to them ? Teachers, 
at whose hands your State requires the ex. 
alted service of training her sons and daugh- 
ters for the responsibilities of citizenship, 
will you turn a deaf ear when she asks you 
to contribute of your knowledge, your wis. 
dom, and your moral force, to uplift and 
sustain the grand cause to which your lives 
are consecrated ? Women of whatever cal]- 
ing, will you turn away when the honor 
and safety of Massachusetts are at stake ? 
That honor, that safety, must stand or fal! 
with the system of public education which 
your ancestors established, and which your 
brothers have thus far maintained. They 
tell you now that it isendangered ; they call 
for your aid to preserve it in all its staunch 
integrity, and will you—dare you—refuse to 
obey their summons ? 

The means are simple. Interest your. 
selves in the selection of sterling men and 
women—wise, upright and patriotic—in 
whose hands alone the direction of the 
schools may be safely placed. Some of 
these are already in office, struggling to do 
worthily the work whereunto they have 
been called. Retain these faithful servants 
and dismiss the hireling shepherds by whose 
bungling and unskilful hands your best in- 
terests areimperilled. Register your names 
forthwith as voters, and at the voting places, 
in December, see to it that competent men 
and women are chosen on the School Board. 
Let that zeal which, in your church organi- 
zations, inspires you to work so effectively 
for the coming of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth enter into your performance of 
this duty, no less sacred because having in 
view the same holy end,that by your steady 
and persistent endeavor the perils which 
menace our beloved Commonwealth may be 
averted, and she may stand forever a mon- 
ument to the everlasting power of simple 
public virtue, and abiding faith in humani- 
ty. 

. Frances H. TURNER, 
Jupita W. Sirsa, 
HANNAH G. JACKSON, 
Caro.ineE D, JEwert, 
C. ABBIE ROLuing, 
A. H. SPAULDING, 
Assy D. BEALE, 
J. V. Hitton, 
WARREN H. Cupworrta, 
L. B. BaTEs. 

—East Boston Advocate. 
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BABY-STARVING IN BOSTON. 


The Traveller recently published a start- 
ling account of the manner in which baby- 
farming is carried on in the neighborhood 
of Boston, and a medical student in a col- 
lege not far from this city has added the 
result of his experience, which shows the 
great mortality at baby-farms and the ease 
with which the bodies of infants can be ob- 
tained for dissection. This student public- 
ly said that a certain person was applied to 
for a regular supply of children’s bodies 
for a number of students. A low price 
was agreed upon and the students were fur- 
nished with the dissecting materials. As fast 
as one lot was exhausted another supply 
was sent to them until they had received 
nearly three hundred bodies. 

Dr. Dixwell, who bears the same relation 
to the Boston Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children that Mr. Jenkins does 
to the New York society, said to a Zraveller 
reporter: ‘There is much baby-farming 
carried on in Boston in a small way. Some 
hag will hire apartments in an obscure 
street, take half a dozen babies to nurse, 
and by keeping them on a low diet succeed 
in making money. It is necessary that she 
should have associated with her a medical 
man to sign certificates of death, but this 
matter is easily arranged with unscrupulous 
men. When the death list becomes too 
large they soon learn to keep it to them- 
selves. There is really no inspection of 
these places, the number of inmates is not 
known, and a death excites no suspicion. 
The Board of Health attempts to supervise 
these places and has issued a demand that 
all children taken to board above the num- 
ber of three under one year old shall be regis- 
tered. There are no special powers given 
to its officers to enter any of these places 
without a warrant, and they do not feel 
disposed to lay themselves liable for tres- 
pass. However, our officers have never let 
such a consideration weigh for a moment 
when it was thought necessary to make an 
investigation. 

“One of these abodes of disease and death 
was in James Place. We visited it and 
were shown into a room which was rank 
with foul odors, and where seven children, 
white and black, all of them under a year 
and a half old, were huddled together on & 
‘‘shake-down.” One of them was sadly 
diseased and another was very sickly. One 
of the healthier children was feeding out of 
the same bottle used by a child with a con- 
tagious disease. In a quart jug was a mix- 





ture of molasses and laudanum, which was 
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ysed as a ‘soothing syrup” and which ac- 
counted for the starved and pinched faces 
and fractious tempers of the children. The 
old crone who kept the house had the repu- 
tation of being a witch. We requested her 
to bring us two children from above, which 
she did, dragging one of them by the wrist, 
while the other was carried under her arm 
like an umbrella. On application to the 
Board of Health, the place was broken up. 
In asimilar place on Kinnaird street slow 
starvation was carried on. The chilcren had 
apparently good natural constitutions, but 
their bones were sticking through their skin. 
They were in a rear room, which the wo- 
man refused to open to us at first. It was 
very warm, but the windows were all closed 
and wraps were piled on the cribs. The 
children were sleeping, with the pupils of 
their eyes strongly contracted—an unmis. 
takable evidence of opium—and they were 
in a state of uncleanliness sickening to be- 
hold. But their chief suffering appeared to 
be from lack of food. We gave some milk 
to two of them, and they devoured it with 
an eagerness which could have been pro- 
duced only by starvation. One of our men 
asked the ‘‘medical gentleman’”’ in attend- 
ance what was the matter with a certain 
child at this place, and he answered, 
“Chronic hydrocephalus.” No such dis- 
ease existed. The child was taken away 
and cared for, and is in a fair way to re- 
cover. Of course these people devise ridic- 
ulous stories to account for the sickness of 
their ‘‘boarders” when an attempt is made 
at investigation. In this case the woman 
told us that the mother of this child brought 
a poisoned rose and waved it across the nose 
of her infant, and that the odor of the flower 
was so very rank that everybody in the 
house complained. There was one of these 
places near the Massachusetts General Hos. 
pital where they were so careless a while 
ago that they allowed one of their children 
to tumble out of a fourth-story window and 
break its neck. The diet in all these 
“farms” is of the most inexpensive kind, 
and the milk is greatly diluted. Then the 
various ‘‘soothing syrups” make the chil- 
dren quiet and take away their appetites in 
a great degree. So much for the petty 
places. If I were at liberty tospeak of the 
large ‘‘farms,” such as exist at Worcester 
and Westfield, and in fact in almost every 
county, there would indeed be a revelation. 
These are private institutions backed by 
wealthy men. We have had two or three 
of them under watch for some time. We 
have 300 men in the different districts and 
a dozen here, and besides we are in commu- 
nication with the kindred societies at New 
York and Philadelphia and Portsmouth, 
N. H., forming a complete allied children’s 
society. If it chances that some of our 
men are known, we can obtain others very 
quickly. We intend to ferret out this thing 


and stop it. ; 
“At Tewkesbury the mortality among the 


children is very large. The reason is that 
the help are paupers, and the women are 
old and helpless. It is the best the State 
can give at present, but it is not good 
enough to keep the children alive. Last 
year the supervisors of the institution rec- 
ommended that no infant under one year 
should be sent to Tewkesbury, but if possi- 
ble placed in the Massachusetts Infant Asy- 
lum. This is a semi-public institution. It 
receives $4 a week for every infant which 
the State sends there. An infant can be 
well cared for for $2 a week. If we could 
receive the price paid to the Infant Asylum 
we could make the infants we pick up out 
of the streets pay for all the rest of our 
children. But it is an exclusive thing and 
we cannot get it. I do not favor the revi- 
val of any system that tends to encourage 
illegitimacy of birth, but when you have a 
healthy child to dispose of and have to send 
it to an institution where it cannot receive 
proper care, it seems too bad that there is 
not a properly organized and legalized place 
to which you can conscientiously send it. 
I see no way to remedy the evil except to 
take from the Infant Asylum its exclusive 
State patronage and offer the four dollars a 
week to other institutions. Then every 
child would be taken care of. As it is now 
there is an immense waste of human life, 
which registration does not show. You 
could form some idea of it if you knew how 
many bodies are found in the river, sold to 
the medical students, and picked up in all 
sorts of places. While I lament the preva- 
lence of illegitimate children, I think we 
are called upon to take care of them and 
provide for their moral as well as bodily 
growth in a proper manner.” 

These revelations obtained by the 7ravel- 
ler make it certain that a branch of your 
State Charities Aid Association is as much 
needed in Boston as in Philadelphia, where 
treatment in a house of refuge drives young 
boys to suicide.—Boston Correspondence of 
the M. Y. World. aes 


LOADING HAY BY MACHINERY. > 


The farmers of New England, though 
considerably behind their western brethren 
in the adoption of agricultural machinery, 
are yet becoming more and more interested 
in labor saving implements. The latest 
claim to prominence in this direction is 
Foust’s Hay Loader, of which Henry C. 
Haskell of Deerfield is agent for this vicin- 
ity. This machine is manufactured in 








Meadville, Pa., and though it has been in 
use in other parts of the country for several 
years, it isan entirely new thing for this 
section, and our readers will doubtless be 
as much interested in reading an account of 
it and its operation as we were in seeing it 
work, 

It is a simple contrivance that can be 
hitched on toany wagon or hay cart, wheth- 
er driven by horses or cattle. In fact, the 
mechanism is so simple, that with ordinary 
care one will last a lifetime. The hay is 
picked up from the windrow by a series of 
revolving forks, and emptied from these to 
an endless rack, by which it is carried to the 
top of the load. Those who have used the 
machine say it is the greatest labor saving 
implement on the farm, and that it will pay 
any one who cuts fifty tons of hay annually 
to have one. 

After attaching to the cart, all that is nec- 
essary to be done is to put the machine into 
gear, and it is then driven along the wind- 
row which is loaded as fast as the team may 
walk. The faster the motion the cleaner is 
the work done, and when the windrow is 
thick or the team is driven fast, it gives 
two men enough to do to“‘load.” A ton of 
hay can be put on in four minutes, leaving 
no more scattering on the ground than is 
usually left by the pitcher. ‘Raking after” 
can be easily done with a horse rake. 

On the farm of McClellan Brothers of 
Deerfield, where we saw one in operation 
recently, a load was put on under very un- 
favorable circumstances, in six minutes, and 
five minutes to the load is not an unusual 
thing. 

There are several of these machines in 
use in Franklin county, and they have also 
recently been placed on the farms of Hins- 
dale Smith of this city and Samuel Colt of 
Hartford, besides those of the State Prima- 
ry school at Monson and the Enfield Shakers, 
They will, doubtless, become, in time, as 
common as the hay tedder and horse hoe. 
—New England Homestead. 
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EIGHTY-THREE, 


There is awoman in Santa Barbara whose 
life experience has been rather remarkable, 
yet she is hardly known beyond her circle 
of acquaintances. This woman was born 
in Massachusetts, June 10, 1796. She re- 
members a good deal of Thomas Jefferson’s 
administration. She told us the other day 
some incidents concerning Aaron Burr, his 
plots and plans with the Blennerhassetts, of 
his after life linked with his domestic sor- 
rows. She reads, weighs, measures and 
judges the political men. In her balance 
they are sometimes found wanting. 

For thirty years Mrs. —— was connected 
with the Postoffice Department, as clerk or 
postmistress. Her husband was for fifteen 
years Town Clerk, often other duties called 
him from home, the good wife took charge 
of the office. The old books contain over 
sixteen hundred pages of her handsome chi- 
rography. 

Nearly forty years ago this woman was 
left a widow, with considerable of an un- 
settled estate upon her hands, she collected 
dues, paid debts and for some years contin- 
ued the business of her husband. 

She superintended her home ané the edu- 
cation of her children, ‘‘Her works praise 
her.” 

Mrs, —— has always been an earnest ad- 
vocate of equal rights. She has signed 
various petitions asking Woman Suffrage. 
Hers was the first name on a long petition 
to the California Constitutional Convention 
asking for the ballot, but that honorable 
body decided against her. 

This brave woman to-day is eighty-three 
years old. Rieh in experience, rich in a 
good life, “rich in a faith that has grown 
with her years,’’ she waits the opening of 
the beautiful gates.—H. 7. M. B. in Daily 
Press, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

June 10, 1879. 
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THE COMING FEAST OF LANTERNS, 


On the evening of the 29th of July, 1878, 
aFeast of Lanterns was given for the benefit 
of Colorado College. The fete took place 
on the plaza in front of the school building, 
and was a complete success, a considerable 
sum being secured for the college. It is 
proposed to repeat this festival sometime 
about the middle of next month upon a 
more extensive scale. The executive com. 
mittee have appointed a general committee 
of arrangements. Following are the names 
of this committee:—Major McAllister, Mr. 
L. E. Sherman, Mr. E. S. Joslin, Dr. 8. E. 
Solly, the Hon. W. 8. Jackson, Mr. Willis 
Sweet and Mr. B. W. Steele. These gen- 
tlemen met last evening at the house of the 
Hon. W. 8. Jackson and consulted as to 
ways and means. It was resolved that the 
fete should be given, and a number of com- 
mittees were appointed. 

Major McAllister was made chairman of 
the committee on addresses, Mr. L. E. 
Sherman, chairman of committee on music, 
and Mr. S. E. Joslin, chairman of commit 
tee on supplies. Following names were 
added to this last committee: Major McAI- 
lister, Mr. Ira Holcomb, Colonel De La 
Vergne, Dr. T. G. Horn, Rev. W. A. Hyde, 
Mr. Charles Barker, Mr. James F. Hum- 
phreys and Major Matt France. 

The festival will be one of great interest. 
There will be speaking and music; refresh- 





ments will be handsomely arranged and 
illuminated with Chinese lanterns. 

Further announcements will be made as 
the plans of the committee are matured 
and a definite date decided upon. 
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HOMELY MAXIMS FOR HARD TIMES. 


‘Take care of the pennies.” Look well 
to your spending. No matter what comes 
in, if more goes out you will always be poor. 
The art is notin making money but in keep- 
ing it. Little expenses are like mice ina 
barn, when there are many. Hair by hair, 
heads get bald ; straw by straw the thatch 
goes off the roof, and drop by drop the rain 
comes into the chamber. A barrel is soon 
emptied if the tap leaks but a drop in a min- 
ute. When you begin to save begin with 
your mouth: many thieves pass down the 
red lane. The ale jug isa great waste. In 
all other things keep within compass. Nev- 
er stretch your legs farther than your blan- 
kets will reach, or you will soon be cold. 
In clothes, choose suitable and lasting stuff, 
and not tawdry fineries. To be warm is 
the main thing—never mind the looks. A 
fool may make money, but it takes a wise 
man to spend it. Remember it is easier to 
build two chimneys than to keep one going. 
If you give all to back and board, there is 
nothing left for the savings bank. Fare 
hard and work hard when you are young, 
and you will have a chance to rest when 
you are old.” 

OO 
BEET SUGAR BILL. 





The Committee on Agriculture, in the 
lower branch of the New Hampshire legis- 
lature, have reported the bill for encourag- 
ing the growth of sugar beets, and the man 
ufacture of Beet Sugar, which is substan- 
tially like the Maine statute, now in force in 
that State. It provides for the payment of 
a cent a pound for all beet sugar made in 
the State,as an encouragement for capitalists 
to furnish money to erect the necessary ma- 
chinery for crushing beets and making su- 
gar, which will indirectly induce the growth 
of sugar beets. If no sugar is made, then 
no expense is incurred by the State. If suf- 
ficient beets are raised to warrant the erec- 
tion of a sugar mill, then there is an increase 
of agricultural products that adds to the 
wealth of the State. Beet Sugar manufac- 
ture is as yet an untried experiment in New 
Hampshire, but it is not in some parts of 
Europe, where long years of successful cul- 
ture have placed sugar beet raising among 
the foremost of their agricultural produc- 
tions. Indeed a large percentage of the 
sugar used in some parts of Continental 
Europe is the product of beets, and thou- 
sands of acres of land, in France and Ger- 
many especially, are devoted to the raising 
of beets, and yield a fair return for the labor 
expended—better, perhaps, than almost any 
crop. The soil in the river valleys of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts is well adapt- 
ed to the successful culture of sugar beets ; 
ard the Concord Monitor says if we can add 
anything to the productive wealth of the 
State, it is certainly a matter worthy the 
consideration of our law-makers, and we 
trust the subject will receive the attention 
which it deserves. 


HUMOROUS. | 


Waiters—Persons of soup-or-fish-al at- 
tainments. 


*‘People never cough after taking my 
medicine,” advertises a Pennsylvania doc- 
tor. Is it so fatalas that ? 


A friend told Snodgrass that he was just 
off a sick bed. ‘‘Indeed. And what ails 
your bed ?” asked our friend. 


The foundation for the meanest man is 
laid when a small boy turns the worm-hole 
in an apple for his companion to bite from. 

Gor His Case ContTINUED.—A little six- 
year-old in this city had been listening to 
the remarks of a legal-minded uncle in re- 
gard to the prospect of an indicted party 
getting clear by a continuance of his case 

rom time to time. Shortly after the little 
fellow got into a scrape, which secured for 
him a promise from his mother of 4 little 
dose of slipper at an early period. He anx 
iously sought the uncle for legal advice on 
the subject, who could only sympathize 
with him, but with no prospect of relief. 
“Uncle,” said he ‘don’t you think you 
could get mother to continue the case? If 
we could get a continuance I think I could 
get off.” He got off.—Natchez Democrat. 

















Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, pos- 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It is lighter, easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TOIlt, and in 
hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, also the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of the 
bes* Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and New 
York, and hundreds of ladies unite in recommending 
it. 








PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston. 26-2mo 





LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 





aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
$72 ly Outfit free. Truz &Co., Augusta, Maine. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES, 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with econetate exercises. 

The new oo] house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
od the Art —_— and fe gee | = Natural 4 

» Opening upon a large public square whic 
mekeo an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 1% to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Anes, and daily 


on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly? Wm. H. LADD. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same d 8. College 
courves, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


MRs. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their family and day school for young la- 

dies and girls at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
Circulars sent on application to either of the prin- 

cipals at Wales street, Dorchester. 26tf 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pones of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave.and 21st 8t.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls. Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free. Number limited. 


Cc. C, BRAGDON, Principal, 
8t 27 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio. 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, ina 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautifal and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus. and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in its chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 8. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 38m27 














West Newton English and Classical 
School,—The 27th year of the Family and Day 
School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1879. For circulars address 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass, 10w29 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets. 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. Sly44 








HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


- Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
Ye cipation Suite, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and He=- 


duced Price List. mention 
ing this r. Agente . 
atterns sold. 





Alice Fietcher & Co. 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City 








$5 te $20 es RS 





The Voice of Worship, 


For Choirs, Conventions and Singing Schools. 


BY lL. O. EMERSON. 


This splendid new book is nearly through the press, 
and will be in great demand. Full collection of the 
best ayaa Tunes and Anthems for Choirs, numerous 
Glees for social and Class singing, and a good Singing 
School course. Its attractive contents, with the low 
price ($1.00 or $9.00 per dozen), should make it the 
most popular of Church Music ks. 


HE T For dinging Ghosh Conven- 

« tions and Choirs. By w. oO. 
ERKINE. i) ready in a few days. First class- 
book for Singing Schools, with large collection of 
Glees, and plenty of Hymn Tunes and Anthems. Price 
$1.00 or 9.00 per dozen. Although Singing Classes are 
especially provided for, both the Secular and Sacred 
i render it one of the best Convention and Choir 


EATINITZA, 2 Sah 
$2.00 paper, $2.25 noon gg retto complete. ce 


Pp A Price reduced to 50 cents. The same 
« elegant edition heretofore sold for 
adollar. Complete Words, Libretto and Music. All 


ready for the stage, 
Any book mailed, for retail price. 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! *“* 


ust out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! *““ 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! *“* 


Very beautiful songs. 





For Sea Shore or Mouatains, 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! ** 


it Song collection. 


CLUSTER OF GEMS! *** 


Capital Piano Pieces. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE: *” 


Brilliant Waltzes, &c. 





What Books to Read. 

Lives of Beethoven, ($2.00), Mozart, ($1.75), Schu- 
mann, ($1.75) and others; most interesting, also Rit- 
ter’s History of Music, 2 vols, each ($1.50). 

Musical Record ($2.00). Good reading; once a 
week, all the news, and fine selection of music. 


Descriptive Catalogues, (10 cte), of almost all Music 
Books that are published. Very valuable for refer- 
ence. 1800 books, 


Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


Braman, Souther! & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





& HOOPER, 


Manufacturers 
and Dealers 





—IN— 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Hall 


FURNITURE. 
Draperies a Specialty. 
MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &€C., 


Galesrooms, 7 and.8 Haymarket Sq. 
7 2mo 


BARGAINS. 
FIVE HUNDRED 


Different Patterns Easy Chairs. 
PARLOR SETS 


in over fifty different styles. 


TABLES 


In sixty different styles, at bargains never before 


offered. 
LOUNGES 


In thirty different styles, at prices to suit all; done im 
the best manner. 


PATENT ROCKERS 


In forty new styles, from $10 to $30. 


LOLLING CHAIRS 


Covered in remnants of upholstery goods left the past 
years, $8 to $12; regular prices $12 to $20. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


I have on hand some three hundred different pat- 
terns of raw siik and other upholstery goods in rem- 
nants of two yards to fifteen, which 1 am sellirg at 
about the cost. 


Drapery Curtains and Loose Covers made to order. 


S. F. SOMERS, 


544 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Opposite Adams House, One flight up 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Di 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic disses, 
Scrofula Sane, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
ome to make more public, as testimonials at her 
otfice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neural Sciati 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and oe pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoul crs. Bai 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
n organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee; 

ted inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from bee crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Secale Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order, and war- 
ranted 4 en ce 

nter street, Room 16. 

Send stamp for circular. F 
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VASSAR COMMENCEMENT. 


The day was bright and beautiful, and 
the college grounds put on their best ap- 
pearance for the occasion. As usual, the 
chapel was crowded with the élite of the 
city, the friends of the graduating class and 
distinguished educators from other towns 
and states. The venerable trustees march- 
ed in, the facu!ty and teachers assumed their 
places upon the platform, and the thirty-six 
graduates took the front seats. 

The new President seemed a little nervous 
in his cap and gown, but was equal to the 
occasion, and the ten honor girls acquitted 
themselves with much credit. Their es- 
says, given without notes, were worthy of 
them, and older heads would have been 
proud of such productions. Miss Moore 
on the Unity of Science, and Miss Hakes in 
the debate were particularly commended 
and admired. 

The closing essay by the valedictorian, 

“‘A Plea for Compulsory Education,” was 
good, for thissimple reason. In strong con- 
trast with the richness of dresses, and the 
elaborate style of Vassar, a little girl, one of 
the youngest of the class, and the smallest, 
came upon the platform clad in plain white, 
with no ornaments, and struck a chord in 
every heart, pleading so earnestly for the 
education cf the untaught poor of America. 
She gave startling facts and figures, till her 
audience felt like rushing out into the high- 
ways and hedges and each securing some 
unwashed little waif and putting him in 
some good school and giving him Christian 
culture. Then in grateful words to trus- 
tees and teachers, and affectionate words to 
her classmates, the farewells were spoken, 
and three dozen more of Vassar’s daughters 
took up their line of march out into the 
world as workers for God and for humani- 
ty. Tell these girls that women were made 
especially for men, and that all they had to 
do was to wait for the coming man, and 
they would laugh you in the face. They 
would say that Moses and Paul were falli- 
ble human beings, and knew nothing about 
the bright girls of the nineteenth century. 
One of them married an Egyptian, and the 
other was a bachelor and the ‘‘chief of sin- 
ners,” as he himself acknowledged. 

The divine Master never uttered such a 
sentiment. In all this denunciations to 
“Scribes and Pharisees, no unkind words, no 
trebuking words ever fell from his lips to- 
wards women, save the gentle rebuke to 
Martha that she cared too much for her 
good dinners and her nice housekeeping. 

These girls know that women will never 
assume her right relations in the world till 
she understands that she is responsible to 
God for her time, talents and opportuni- 
ties; and her work is not only in the nar- 
row circle of home, but in society, to cure 
iits evils. The field is the world, and in an- 
swer to the many prayers for more laborers, 
women must come to the rescue, and seek 
to save the people from their sins. 

Matthew Vassar did a noble deed when 
he handed a little box containing $400,000 
to the trustees, and bade them build this 
college for girls. It was a sublime specta- 
cle, and angels bent their heads in wonder 
and reverence. Boys have had colleges 600 
years, girls about thirty years. 

The atmosphere at Vassar College is broad 
and liberal. Sectarianism is wholly ignored, 
and the girl graduate goes home to her pa- 
rents with the startling intelligence that 
there are other roads to Heaven beside the 
beaten path of Calvinism, and some of the 
purest and best students are travelling these 
other ways. If these other paths are not 
so well paved, the perfume of flowers and 
the singing of birds, and the consciousness 
of duty well done, cheers the lonely travel- 
lers, and they look to God and to the future 
for their reward. 

In my travels in the West and in New 
England, 1 have seen many of the graduates 
of Vassar. I have never yet found an idle 
one. Many are teachers, some are lectur- 
ers, some are studying medicine, and others 
are caring for the poor and the sick near 
their own homes. The pastors of churches 
acknowledge their aid. An influence for 
good has gone from Vassar College that 
will hasten the millennium ten thousand 
years. KatypIb. 


———_—_ > « —___ 
MASSACHUSETTS PRESS EXCURSION. 


CONTINUED FROE LAST WEEK. 

The glen is easy of access from the depot, 
as by turning a curve in the path you find 
yourself at once right in the loveliest of its 
recesses. No one should fail to visit it, and 
the only regret we experienced was that we 
had to leave half its beauties unseen. But 
then we had heard of ‘‘Mauch Chunk” and 
were alive with curiosity to see that won- 
derful region, and to make the excursion 


over Mt. Pisgah on the switchback road. 


We stop at the Mansion House, where we 
have excellent accommodations. And the 
ride over the mountain is so exhilarating, no 
iron or other horses to trouble us with their 
snorting, but propelled by invisible agency 
up the steep ascent, and over the long and 
gradual descent, carried by the force of 
gravity in the same delightful and exciting 
manner. They stop and gather flowers for 
us, and are ready in every possible way to 
contribute to our pleasure, these accommo- 
dating railroad managers. And we see the 
Blue mountains, the Lehigh Water Gap and 





the busy scenes on the street below, while 
from Mt. Jefferson we look over the Bloom- 
ingdale Valley and off to Tamaqua, then 
in another direction the Panther Creek Val- 
ley opens up with the discontinued route of 
the old gravity road, for this species of lo- 
comotion is not new but old as our memo- 
ries. 

We find quite a thriving village at the 
summit of this mountain, where they have 
many curiosities to sell, a burning mine 
which attracts many to go in the rain to 
explore, and crowds of children gather 
about the train anxious to sell the speci- 
mens of the rock formations found there- 
abouts. While these gravity roads are 
used principally to carry coal, they have 
regular trains over this mountain for the 
use of passengers. So we take along with 
us On our return a party of school children 
who came up the mountain with their teach- 
er in the morning, to have a picnic on its 
airy summits, whose invigorating breezes 
carry “‘the wine of health” along with them. 
A day is quite too short a time in this place, 
which reminds me in some of its features of 
places in the old world, scenes along the 
Rhine it may be, the tower of St. Mark 
church catching the eye in such a pictur- 
esque manner heightening the resemblance. 

But as we are only members of an associ- 
ation which can have but a week for its ex- 
plorations, we have to leave. The morning 
of Saturday, June 28th, finds us taking the 
train back through this delightful Lehigh 
valiey, not by the same railroad, but by the 
Lehigh valley road which train we take at 
8 aM., and at 10.55 a.M. we arrive at 
Bloomsburg Junction, Pittston, from which 
place we go by Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad back to Scranton, before 
arriving at which place, however, we are 
given an opportunity by the obliging offi- 
cers of the ‘‘Board of Trade” to explore 
Pynes coal mine. To be taken 300 feet 
into the bowels of the earth and shown 
masses of anthracite coal, whose volume is 
inexhaustible, is something to experience. 
The miners, with their torches, looking so 
black and shadowy, the intelligent Welsh- 
man who guides us, and takes a lively inter- 
est in showing us all the workings of the 
system; the opportunity afforded us to take 
the pickaxe and cut for ourselves specimens 
of the hard ore. All this is novel and inter- 
esting, especially so, as this is the only re- 
gion in the world where anthracite coal is 
found. But we prefer the light of day and 
are glad to end our mining experiences, 

We dine at Wyoming House, Scranton, 
and leave by Delaware and Western R.R. 
en route for Water Gap, at which place we 
arrive shortly after 6 p.m. This is our 
‘‘Haven of Rest” after a week of travel. 
Here the Delaware river passes through a 
narrow defile of the Kittatiny mountain, 
which rise in bold and picturesque grandeur 
to the height of 1600 feet on either side. 
The country north of this is called the Min- 
isink valley, meaning ‘‘The water is gone,” 
referring probably to some ancient tradition 
of a lake of which many traces exist in the 
high terraces aud water-worn rocks on the 
Heights. The Minsi mountain rises on the 
west, and on the east Mount Tammany, so 
named after an Indian chief, renowned for 
his wisdom and virtue. They talk of con. 
necting these mountains by a suspension 
bridge. 

The Water Gap House, where we are lo- 
cated, is commodious and pleasant, and has 
for proprietor a gentleman of fine tastes, 
and by profession a Quaker. Mr. Brod- 
head has a fine collection of Indian curiosi- 
ties, and is as wide awake and genial as our 
ideal landlord should be. At his house the 
party seem to be at home immediately, and 
will carry away delightful memories of the 
stay there. A steamer took us through the 
gap, but our preference would be a row in 
our own boat where we could stop along 
the way at our pleasure, for the cliffs are so 
picturesque we would fain linger and make 
studies of them. 

From Winona Cliff the finest view of the 
Gap is obtained, with Tammany mountain 
in the distance. This point is reached 
through the loveliest of mountain paths, 
and is not more than three-fourths of a mile 
from the hotel. The most agreeable sur- 
prises meet you whenever you go out, and 
whatever path you take. Suddenly, as you 
are dreaming along, rapt it may be in 
ecstasy over the charming vista, you find 
yourself ona bridge by the borders of a 
lake, or you look up to see a waterfall of 
surprising beauty tumbling picturesquely 
over the rocks. ‘‘Lover’s Retreat,” ‘‘Diana’s 
Bath,” and ‘‘Caldeno Falls” are near at 
hand. On an excursion to Mount Minsi, 
which we took we passed ‘‘Cooper’s” and 
‘‘Winona Cliffs,” ‘‘Prospect Rock,” ‘‘Table 
Rock,” ‘*Hunter’s Spring,” ‘‘ Rebecca’s 
Bath,”’ ‘‘Eureka Falls,” ‘‘Moss Grotto,” be- 
sides numerous other interesting and un- 
namable localities. Gathering the rhodo- 
dendron and laurel by the handfulls, we 
returned to the hotel satisfied that we had 
found the Paradise of mountain resorts, and 
had seen, as we stood on the mountains 
summit, a view of as goodly a country as 
ever the old Canaanitish explorers saw, 
with the additional charm of being in a high 

state of cultivation. Even far up on the 
summit of the mountain, summer houses 
have been placed to screen you from the 
passing shower or serve as a resting place. 


On Sabbath evening the members of the 
Association met in the parlors of the hotel 
for a pleasant re-union, when speeches were 
made and songs sung. Samuel R. Noyes 
was in his happiest vein for both, and over- 
flowed with wit and humor at one moment, 
while the pathos of his songs brought tears 
to our eyes the next. Mr. George B. Jenks 
of New Hampshire, and E. H. Elwell of 
Maine, responded pleasantly as their names 
were called, ‘while the exercises were varied 
by songs and hymns. Miss Minnie Slack 
and Miss E. R. Noyes presided at the piano. 
Chas. W. Slack, of the Commonwealth, 
whose ready tongue has ever a word for the 
down-trodden and oppressed, as well as 
good cheer for all, took this cecasion to ex- 
tol the American privilege of extending 
open arms to all, even the Chinese, for the 
extent and grandeur of this our beloved 
country was becoming more and more ap- 
parent, as we had opportunities for explor- 
ing it. The Rev. Mr. Foote of King’s Chap- 
el responded also in the happiest of veins, 
and after the ‘‘Sweet By-and-By” is sung so 
feelingly by Mrs. Tower, we adjourn 
ou this occasion with regrets that the week 
is so far ended. 

Monday morning the photographer is oc- 
cupied in taking the Editorial group, and 
at 12 mM. we again take the train, this time 
not to explore new worlds but to ‘‘back- 
ward hie.” We go via. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western road, and arrive at 
New York at 3.40 p.m. Leave in Steamer 
Providence at 5 p.m. for Fall River. Asa 
fitting close to a delightful week, pronoun- 
ced by all one of the pleasantest in our 
memories, we have an evening such as is 
rarely seen for beauty as the sun sets over 
the Jersey shores. Sailing along so smooth- 
ly that we are loth to bid each other the 
final adieu, we are carried on to our destina- 
tion and are awakened as usual for the 
morning train which reaches Boston at pre- 
cisely 7 o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 
July 1st., and we are obliged, however re- 
luctantly, to return to the quiet of every 
day life BE. M. C. 


~~ 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





The attention of those who are making 
choice of schools or colleges for their chil- 
dren is particularly called to the advertise- 
ments in this paper. The Chauncy-Hall 
School is at the head of the Boston Schools, 
admits both sexes, has a kindergarten and 
primary department, and well ventilated 
rooms, as well as convenient seats, and ex- 
cellent teaching. 

Antioch College in Ohio, so long presided 
over by Horace Mann, is co-educational, 
with primary and collegiate course. It has 
a fine situation, moderate expenses, and lib- 
eral Christian preaching on Sunday. This 
isa growing college, and deserves well of 
the public. The same may be said of op- 
portunities at Swarthmore, with the added 
statement, that it isa Friends’ school, and 
hence doubly acceptable to many. 

The school of Mrs. and Miss Newhall has 
the advantage of experience and conscien- 
tious teachers, and a charming location. 

Lasell Seminary to other attractions adds 
lessons in cooking and dress cutting, be- 
sides an hour each day given to domestic 
work. The education of the mind and of 
the hands are thus carried on tugether and 
experience of practical things gained. 

L. 8 





OIL STOVES. 

Oil stoves for summer use are a great 
convenience. In small families, breakfast, 
dinner and tea can be made on them with 
perfect ease. I am now using a Florence 
oil stove with great satisfaction. Three 
articles can be cooked at the same time. 
There is no trouble with smoke, and none 
with ashes and coal, which is always to be 
considered, and especially by those who do 
their own work. L. 8. 


————_1 oo —___ 
FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The following sums are gratefully ac- 
knowledged : 
I i ois bencniiives -cosvve $5.00 
Miss E. H. Bartol..... es 
We would remind those who have not yet 
sent us their contributions, that the need 
for money is still urgent. 
For the Committee, 
Assy W. May, Chairman. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


D. Lothrop & Co., have issued a charming 
juveaiie, entitled “‘Srx LirtLe REBELS,” 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods. 

he story gives a — account of the 
part taken by some boys and the daughter 
of their guardian during our civil'war. For 
those who remember those years, this vol- 
ume will recall many experiences of that 
season, and the younger ones whose know]- 
edge is derived from others’ narration, will 
find these scenes of boy and girl life full of 
interest. Its dedication to the “Blue and 
Grey” touches the fraternal sympathy which 
has been and will ever be felt from one bor- 
der of our land to the other, as long as our 
dear ones leave the home of youth to seek 
fortunes, health or enterprise in another sec- 
tion; and as these young spirits in the story 
mingled in the same scenes and were sepa- 
rated later, so will this volume, issuing 
from the press of this well known firm, be 
read among the New England hills, through 
the mountains of the Middle States, on 
Western plains and in the genial South. 














And wherever read eager friends will watch 
for the sequel by the same authors. c. T. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Seaside Board,.—A few persons can obtain 
good, plain, hygienic board at a moderate price on a 
leasant seaside farm by addressing, D. C. TTER, 
x 108, Fairhaven, Mass. 2w28 
Lake View House, Wolfboro, N. H. 
commands a superb view of ‘Lake Winnepesaukee and 
the mountains. anf facility furnished for enjoy- 
ment or quiet. Board by 7 orweek. Send for cir- 

cular and terms. M. £E. BERRY. 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the pons Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=—, freec 
es, social entertaiuments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmerct Bureau forthe higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout euarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathiet. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 

















773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. M.,and2to4p.m. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 





——— 
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$15 New and Improved $15 


SEWING MACHINE. 
Price Fifteen Dollars, 
With Table and Treadle Complete, 
A Thoroughly Mechanical : 


Fully Tested and Practical Success, 


COMPLETE COMBINATION OF 
GOOD QUALITIES WITHOUT THE o= 
FAULTS OF HIGH PRICED 
MACHINES. 


Fully Protected by United States Government 
Srom ali infringements whatever. roa 


THE ONLY 
Low Priced Sewing Machine Ever Manufactured 


THAT 


Will Sew all Kinds of the Heaviest 
aver Cloth 
RAPIDLY AND WITH A FINE FIRM STITCH 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
Vienna, Philadelphia and Paris, 


It runs easily, noiselessly and quickly. 
aun be oeee instantly at any Comes stitch. 
ere is no noise, no wear, no getting ou 
because there is little or no friction. CONS coker, 

A child ten years old can run it 

It will hem, fell, bind, cord, braid, tuck, ruffie 
a ee. scollop, Ney ae etc.,—in fact, 
eve nd of sewing can one with 
over dene with a needle. = Get wes 

It is unapproached by any other machine yet in 
vented, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ZFFICIENT, DURABLE and 
COMPLETE. 

New and Numerous Patented Attachments. 

Makes the strongest stitch known, the cloth will 
tear before the seam will rip, uses the thread directly 
from the spool. The machine is beautifully finished 
and highly ornamented, and 


WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS, 


There never was so da Sewi 
Machine at so Les Price 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


TO WHOM EXTRA INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED. 


Sample machines forwarded to any part of the 
World on receipt of 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


County rights given free. Samples of sewing, 
descriptive circulars containing terms, testimonials, 
engravings, &c., sent free. All money sent in Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts, or by Express are per- 
fectly secure. Safe delivery of our goods guaranteed. 
‘ = orders, communicatiors, etc., must be addressed 
o the 


Bandanah Manufacturing Co., 
1y28 NEW YORK. 








Great Revolution in Publishing. 


A good sized eight page illustrated paper, full of 
the best stories, sketches, fun, wit, poetry, &c., only 
thirty cents a year, and an elegant chromo, head of 
Beatrice de Cenci, two-thirds size of life, free 
to each yoy subscriber. The wondrous beauty of 
this remarkable young woman was the theme of pen 
and pencil in the age in which she lived, and has been 
ever since, and her romantic history and sad death 
won the appetite of the whole world. A sketch of 
her life will be sent with each chromo. The paper 
three months with a pair of fine 6x8 ~ieee chro- 
mos only ten cents. Single copy and one 6x8 chromo 
four cents. No free copies. 
J. B. BATES, 


36 Dey Street, New York, 


HERE THEY ARE! 


CHEAPEST SCREENS 
Im The Market. 


Can be fitted to any window in a minute; just what 
you want for 40 cents each; free by express for $4.50 
per dozen. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Dealer in Carpeting and 
Window Shades, 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 


Straw Matting, White or Red Check 1244c; Fancy 
25 cts. Rustic Window Shades, for Summer-houses, 
50 cts. Mosquito Canopies $2.00. Painted Shades. 
25 cts. Spring Fixtures 25 cts. 29 


Bathing Suits. 


For Ladies,Gentlemenand Misses, 
in great variety, at low prices. 
Carefully made and shrunk, 


ALSO CAPS AND SHOES. 


FREEMAN & GRAY, 


124 TREMONT ST., 


Opposite Park Street Church, 29 


A Full and Complete Assortment 


oF 


UuADIES’, MIssEsS 


AND 


Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 














Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
imported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$'.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE. 
French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 


23 TREMONT ROW, 2otf 








o WEIGHTJ2 LBS.;- MEAS, Nig CUB. FT. . 
so = . 





# XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, self-tastening, 
just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet 
ings, sportsmen, &c. for the lawn, piazza, or 
the “coolest place in the house.” I make the 

and best variety of Spring Beds and Cots in the world. 


Send for circulars | 


HERMON W.LADD, 
108 Fulton st., Boston; 207 Canal st., 





New York; 165 No. 2d st., Philadeciphia. 


LADIES’ BATHING SUITS. 


We have a large variety of well-made suits at mod- 
erate prices, and also an invoice of French Suits and 
Caps from the most noted maker in Paris. 


HBEWINS & HOLLIS 


47 Temple Place. 
2m23 
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LOUNGE. C/ 

Ait, 
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game GRAVES & SON. 
i al 5 
Pat oe 


__ 139 BLACKSTONE ST, 
£0 ==-—-BOSTON, MASS. O™ 419 ro $30. 


£2 poison 


MQXHE ‘“‘CRESCENT” WOVEN WIRE BED 

with a very thin mattress, makes THE BEST 

BED. Price $10, S. GRAVES & SON, 139 Black- 
stone Street. 24 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. ly24 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO S 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON 


459 Washington Street, 
(Opp. Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold cn in- 
or. First quality in all respects. Ca. and 
examine. 


Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor. 
ly24 


























PRICE LIST 


Lawn and Veranda 
FURNITURE. 


Basket Bottom Sitting Chairs - 90cts. 
May-Flower Rocki Chairs - $1.12 1-2 


Large Webster Arm Rocking do.,$1.50. 
Folding Lawn Settees - - - - - $1.25 


Lawn Tents with Hammock ae HY 
12, 


Best Mexican Grass Hammocks, 14 
feet long - - - - - $1.87 1-2 cach 


An Immense Stock at 


Paine’s Manufactory, 





48 Canal St., Boston, 25—6t 
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